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The Week. 


ConGRrEss is going. vigorously to work. Mr. Sumner has introduced 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 


de facto as well as de jure. It is generally conceded that the Southern 


members have 


—a result which Governors Perry, Humphreys, and others must find, | 


after all their confidence, the reverse of amusing. 4 


> _ 


Ax1. the reports of the departments except that of the Treasury have, | 


But Mr. McCulloch’s is all- 
is, perhaps, the ablest state paper 

He 
does not 


necessarily, only a retrospective interest. 
important as regards the future, and 
that has issued from that quarter for many a year. 
the contraction of the currency as indispensable ; 
the reality of much of our apparent prosperity ; 


strongly urges 
believe in 
and, although he 
June, 1866, he anticipates a surplus of about the same amount in the 
fiscal year ending June, 1867. At this rate, supposing no fresh political 
convulsions or foreign war to take place, the debt would be paid off in 
twenty-eight or thirty years. The probabilities are it may be done 
much sooner. Mr. McCulloch’s calculations as to the future tax-paying 
power of the country are curious and interesting. They that, 
supposing its wealth to increase in the future in the same ratio as in 
the past, the appropriation of about $200,000,000 a year to a sinking 
fund would begin at less than five per cent. of the revenue of the 
country, and end in 1900 at seyen-tenths of one per cent. 


show 


ment charges in England began fifty years ago at 17 per cent. of the re- | 
they are now only eleven per cent. ; and yet her | 
debt is one-third greater than ours, her expenses double, and her pro- | 


sources of the country ; 


duction of wealth not nearly so rapid. 
acnscachesclagl pice 

GENERAL GRANT's report makes sad havoc of General Butler's mili- 
tary reputation. 
yainglorious report of the great things he had done, and of the greater 
things he was going to do at Bermuda Hundreds, and then following it 
with the cool announcement that, after this, Beauregard “ corked him 
up as in a bottle.” It appears, too, that General Butler went of his own 
accord to Fort Fisher, that he relied much on the powder boat, and 
that in coming back he disobeyed his orders, It is true the Congressional 
Committee whitewashed General Butler, but when Grant says one thing 
on a subject of this kind and a committee of Congress says another, we 
know which of the two the country will believe. The fact is, that 
Butler ought never have been made a general in active service, any 





oe é sea | the 
a batch of bills and resolutions intended to make the Constitutional | 


Amendment a reality, and protect the rights of the colored population | 


as yet no chance of admission to either Senate or House | 


| be. They generefly pick out and retain the least 


an- | 
nounces a probable deficiency of $112,194,947 in the fiscal year ending | 


; use 


The Govern- | 


appoint an “agent of the Republic 
| deposed him, and makes, in doing 


There is positive cruelty in printing in full Butler's | 
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» life would ah sais 


over easirek Tuesday, 


Peree in re ae of Recorder Hoffman, to whom nobody 


seems to have any stronger objection than that he isa Democrat. A 


charge of having paid his oftice-boy out of the city funds was strongly 
| urged against him, and supported by an affidavit from that youth and 


his father, but apparently made no impression on the public mind. 


| Mr. Hecker’s old pro-slavery paper, the Churchman, combined with 
When delivered by | 


his farina and copperheadism, 
him. 


seem to have seriously damaged 
Marshall O. Roberts pressed Mr. Hoffman very closely, 
Mayor Gunther, who ran on his own account, came 
spite of his own confidence. There is no doubt either of the honesty or 
ability of the Mayor elect, and the new Corporation Counsel, 
though afflicted with the usual weakness of patriotic Irishmen on the 
subject of the negro, is as upright a man as could be found for the 
place. But what difference will it make ? 
Aldermen 


and poor 


in “nowhere,” in 


3oth are powerless before 
and Commen Councilmen. The steady improvement 
visible in all officers elected by the whole city suggests strongly the 
abolition of electoral districts as the best means of bringing the best 
men to the front. 7 


——_-—- — +me 


THANKsGIVING Day was & dismal day ia this ¢ity, as far ns the 
weather was concerned, and the newspapers made the morrow ttismal 
by reporting the sermons. 
full, and the 


Hardly one of them is ever reported in 
reporters are probably as unfit to condense as men can 
because 
-,and cloud the 
the 


valuable, 
most sounding and pretentious, portion of the discourss 
remainder by misapprehension of the meaning. It is high time 
practice of reporting them at all was given up. , 


oe - 
Mayor 
strongly 


GUNTHER wrote a characteristic letter during the 


to this country, 


war, 
discouraging European emigration which, 
owing to his official position, was said to have been used with some 
Enig 
in unprecedented numbers, but the 
thought it 
says his objections to European immig 
his own language, “ he 


effect by our enemies abroad. rants, however, continued to arrive 
American Emigrant Ce mpany has 


He 


and, to 


necessary to ask him to recant. he has done. 
ration are now removed, 
s, Come.” We may therefore pre- 
pare for a fearful rush to our shores as soon as it becomes thoroughly 


known abroad that Mr. 


now say 

Gunther has no further objections. 
—- o>. —_ 

THERE The 

the late issue of sixty-eight thousand dollars’ 


is trouble amongst the Fenians, “Senate” pronounces 
worth of bonds to be 
unauthorized und fraudulent, owing to the failure of the President to 
It has, moreover, impeached and 


curious disclosures as to 


so, some 
“what comes of the At present it seems likely that a large 
portion of it will go to line the pockets of a parcel of greedy adventur- 
The worst of all this is that the ridicule brought on “Irish 
in the eyes of the civilized world, by the performance of 
these worthies, paralyzes the exertions which are being made by honest 
and high-minded men in Ireland, such as Dr. Hancock 
Long, to procure a redressal by practical means of the wrongs which 
alone make Engl 


money.” 


ers. 
grievances * 


and Judge 


ish domination odious, 
sbictidilib atelectasis 
WE have received a printed copy of resolutions passed unanimously 
by the vestry of the Church of the Nativity, Philadelphia, on the 14th 
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of last month, condemning the action of the recent General Episcopal 
Convention upon Mr. Binney’s resolution. They remove explicitly the 
defence set up not long since by a distinguished correspondent, whose 
argument, admitting its premises, we examine on another page. The 
protest of distinguished clergymen and laymen who voted with Mr. 
Binney had already shown that the question of the convention’s con- 
sistency of action was an open one eyen within the pale of the Epis- 
copal Church itself. Unhappily, the real concern—which was the 
animus of that body, and, so far as the convention was fairly repre- 
sentative, of the Church—was not suffered to be debated. The spirit 
which prevailed was unfavorable, not to say hostile, to the great refor- 
mation which the war has wrought. 
> - } 
Anotuer long list of the Confederate bondholders in England has 
appeared. Doubtless, most of those whose names appear on it wert 
really creditors of the Confederacy, but the list is, nevertheless, plainly 
untrustworthy. It contains the names of such men as W. E. Baxter, 
the member for Bradford, and J. Caird, both of whom were warm 
friends of the North throughout the war. These are certainly used 
without the knowledge of the owners, and ifso used, cannot have been 
found in any real books of accounts. The same thing may, doubtless, be | 
said of many others, that of Mr. Gladstone for example. The agent of 
the Associated Press does not say where the books were found from 
which the list is taken; not certainly in Richmond, for it is in the 
office of the agent in England they would have been used; and we are | 
driven to fear that some hungry rebel is perpetrating “sells” on | 
some of our foreign ministers in order to raise the wind. The matter 
is of no great moment, except in so far as it affects the credit of the | 
press here for accuracy. It is worthy of notice that “the address” of 
very large numbers of the bondholders is given as “ London” simply, 


which is about as valuable and as business-like as “ Europe” would be. 
*>-+ 

Count DE GAsPpARtIN has addressed a very long letter to the Presi- | 

dent, instructing him in his duties during the present crisis. M. de | 


Gasparin’s opinions on American questions in the earlier part of the 
war were of considerable value, because they were expressions of | 
sympathy at a period when we needed a great deal and got very little. | 
But at present we doubt very much whether he can afford any aid in | 
the solution of the problems now before the country. What he says, in | 
the letter before us, has hardly sufficient novelty, or, in all cases, sufli- | 
cient pertinence, to give it the weight to which the character and name | 
of the author would otherwise entitle it, though excellent in itself and | 


doing great credit to his heart. 


| 
>. | 


(fg Secrerary WELLES says in his report that, so far from being un- | 
healthy, as was feared, there was less sickness on board of the monitors | 
than on the same number of wooden ships with an equal complement of | 
men similarly exposed, The fact is, however, that the crews were | 
regularly changed at frequent intervals, to avoid sickness; so that the | 
statistics prove very little. 


*?>- 


Mississrprr wants to accept one-half the Constitutional Amendment | 
and reject the other; that is, she is quite willing that the Constitution 
shall prohibit slavery, provided Congress shall not have power to| 
enforce the prohibition “by appropriate legislation.” From the very 
nature of our Government, the second section is superfluous, since 


Congress and Congress alone can give efficiency to the Constitution. But | 


this very action on the part of Mississippi shows how important it 


| 


~ | 
absolute freedom throughout the country. 


to leave no room for differences of construction, and to express in un- 
mistakable terms the authority of the National Legislature to guard 
against the defeat of the national will in the matter of universal and 
ome 

Tue Kentucky prosecutors of Maj.-Gen. Palmer must appreciate the | 
proverb about those who go a-shearing and come back shorn. Their| 
indictment against him for aiding a slave to escape has been dismissed 
from the Jefferson Cireuit Court by Judge Johnson, on the ground that 
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the requisite number of States had previously adopted the Constitu- 
tional Amendment, “and, therefore, that all criminal and penal acts of 
the State Legislature relative to slavery were null and of no effect.” 
The judge evidently holds the common-sense view that the loyal States 
are as abundantly competent to stand for the nation now as when forced 
to do so by the breaking out of the rebellion. Three-fourths of them 
have ratified the Amendment, but the Secretary of State still hesitates 
to announce that the Constitution has a thirteenth article. So far as 
Kentucky is concerned, however, Gen. Palmer has proclaimed the non- 
existence of slavery there, and advised the colored people to apply for 
redress to the courts if molested. 
ee Pe ee eer 

Tue lady clerks at Washington are again making a desperate effort 
to secure an increase in their now miserable salaries. Why the Govern- 
ment should keep anybody in its service on starvation wages it is hard 
to say. If a woman takes the place of a man in a public office, why 
not pay her a man’s salary? That they can be got for less is no argu 
ment at all; for plenty of men could be got for far less than any clerks 
in the Government offices are now paid. 

eee ee eee 

Governor Orr's inaugural address to the Legislature of South 
Carolina contains some very frank admissions about the real object of 
the late rebellion, and equally frank concessions as to the decision otf 
the “God of battles.” It has also a humane word for the freedmen, 
giving them credit for the constancy with which they abstained from 
any rising during the war, and for the possession of qualities “that 
invite our respect.” He advises that they be treated kindly and receive 
such moral and intellectual elevation as will render them better laborers, 
neighbors, and men, 


0 >e - — 


Tue author of the discovery that a national debt is a national bless- 


| ing, has, on other grounds, at least, deserved well of his country, and 


is unquestionably a very able broker. But he can hardly esteem him- 
self so highly as not to blush on seeing in print the exquisite bathos of 
his pastor, on occasion of a recent address in Philadelphia. This 


| worthy divine was remarking, as so many have done before him, that 
| Providence generally matches grand emergencies with actors and char 


acters as grand. Of course he drew his illustration from the late crisis 
of his native land, and beginning to enumerate the great men whom it 
had evoked, he mentioned Grant and Sherman, and concluded: “ and 
I may add, Jay Cooke !” 

ee " 

TueERE has been a very sharp triangular correspondence on the Rio 
trande between the French naval commander, M. Cloue, and General 
Mejia at Matamoras and General Weitzel at Brownsville. Cloue and Mejia 
both complain of the same thing—American interference in the hostili- 
ties going on at Matamoras—and both are very angry, but Cloue is 


| evidently the angrier. General Weitzel returned one of his letters as 


disrespectful, and to the second one replied that one commander on 
one subject was as much as he could correspond with at a time. 
+? 

GoverNoR Eyre, of Jamaics, bas published an exceedingly lame 
defence of the conduct of the troops during the late “ insurrection.” 
Of the gravity of the rising, some idea may be formed from the fact 
that not a single casualty has befallen one of the soldiers or sailors, 
“ and they are all in good health.” There is not a single word in fact 
to justify the wholesale hanging and flogging of men against whom 
there wis not a particle of proof of any participation in the outrages ; 
and public indignation in England is rising rapidly. 

cMEE FS eee rane 


Tue correspondent of the Indépendance Belge announces from. Paris 


that a publisher of that city is about to begin the publication of 
| * Shakespeare,” with illustrations by Gustave Doré. 


o 
~ 





Tue art of advertising has been greatly cultivated in this country, 


but we have yet to equal the Parisians. L’Andience newspaper, of 


Paris, gravely announces, as an inducement to subscribe, that none 
of its subscribers have died of the cholera ! 


aa 


alee RE TY 


cremate macemneptneen nay 
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M. Depry, the senator of France who wrote the pamphlet on “ The 
Reckless Extravagance of Women” in the present day, is recently dead. 
He left his whole fortune to the Princes of Orleans, and for announcing 
this fact the Paris Figaro has been warned by the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, because as a comic paper it has no business to publish news, 

me —— 

TuHE late M. Proudhon left notes for a “ Life of Cesar,” in which he 
endeavors to prove that Gaul, at the time of the Roman invasion, was 
not a barbarous country, and that primitive France, although inferior 
to Rome in military organization, enjoyed a certain degree of civil- 


ization. 
Ce ee Lye 


Tue Dutch are very indignant because of the arrest of certain 
swindlers, by the Prussian police, at the theatre-in Rotterdam, Accord- 
ing to the treaty between Prussia and Holland, the rendition of crim- 
inals must be made diplomatically; but it is intimated that the 
Prussians were so much encouraged by their success in snubbing the 
small German States, that they ventured to dispense with the legal 
formality. The Dutch (who seem, by the way, to have done nothing to 
hinder the Prussians) will demand explanations, 

> —~ 

Ir is said that the Grand Duke of Baden is deranged. Judging 

from the despotic folly of the little German princes in alienating the 


affections of their subjects, ata moment when Prussia is seeking to 
undermine the independent governments of the confederation, it would 
appear that all of them are “laboring under a permanent suspension of 
the mental faculties.” 
@e 

Tue discussions of the constitutional amendments continue in the | 
It is proposed, among other things, to forbid, 
by the organic law, all games of chance in Switzerland, and to declare 
absolute equality of religion and perfect liberty of conscience in all the 
cantons. The excitement incident to these debates has been increased 
by the fact of the recent whipping of a Protestant printer in the Cath- | 


Swiss Federal Council. 


olic canton of Uri, on account of his religious opinions. A meeting | 

has been held at Berne to express indignation against the authorities | 

of Uri and sympathy with their victim, and it was resolved to ask the 

Society of Swiss Riflemen to refuse the citizens of Uri the privilege of | 

taking part in the next federal shooting-match unless reparation should | 

be made to the printer for the outrage inflicted. | 
+e - 

King Vicror EmMANvEL has gone to Naples, where the cholera is 
raging, and it is believed that his presence there will somehow have a_| 
good effect upon the public health. This is brave of Victor Emanuel, 
but does not seem particularly useful. Chloride of lime and an ocea- | 
sional ablution would be much better for the Neapolitans, 

~- - ope —- —-——_ 

Tue Spanish Government continues its attention to the subject of 
the slave trade, while the journals discuss the question of abolishing 
slavery in the colonies. The Epoca, of Madrid, says that emancipation 
in the United States has imposed grave duties upon Spain; slavery | 
must soon disappear everywhere, and Spaniards must consider how far 
machinery can be substituted for the labor of slaves, and what other | 
means there are for supplying the anticipated deficiency of laborers. 

RAPE SRA 


Tue Russian dramatist, Potiskhine, has lately written a comedy in 
which the invectives against the proprietors of serfs, and the reactionary | 
party in general, are so bitter that its first representation, produced a 
tumult in the theatre. The aristocratic spectators hissed and the dem- 
ocrats applauded. When the nobles sent a deputation to the Prince | 
Dolgoroukow for the purpose of demanding a withdrawal of the play, | 
the Prince refused to receive it. Plantation manners are at singular 
discount in the world, just now. 


- > ~ 

Tue Senate of Finland is considering a proposition to authorize the 
use of the Russian language in the Finnish courts and offices equally 
with the Swedish and Finnish tongues. The latter has only recently | 
come into official use, the language of the tribunals having always been 
Swedish. | 


| Nor is this sentiment the mere bigotry of party. 


| position of Secretary Seward. 


| meet with universal favor. 


affirming 


ation. 9 


oa 
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CONGRESS. 
WASHINGTON, Dec, 9, 1865. 

Tne predominant feeling in Congress is buoyant and hopeful 
Whatever elements of division and controversy may be latent in the 
great Union party, which holds so heavy a majority of both Houses, 
no token of such division was manifested in the first week of the ses 
sion. The striking unanimity with which Mr. Stevens's resolution, 
relegating the whole question of the admission of Southern members 
to the future, was adopted by the House, surprised all. The few 
Democratic representatives already speak of their puny numbers as 
present only for the sake of form, and seem to think it hardly worth 
while to go through the ceremony of voting nay. Upwards of one 
hundred working majority, in a house of 183 members, after making 
all allowances for the 
sents a solid phalanx 


absent, the wavering, and the indisposed, repre- 
of power such as our politics have not witnessed 
since the haleyon days of Monroe’s administration. As a mere question 
of present power, the Union party could afford to admit at once the 
58 Southern representatives elect, or to be elected. But the feeling is 
strong against any such admission, in advance of any guaranty that the 
results of the war against secession are secured throughout the whole 
South. 

The New England members are no more determined in this senti- 
ment than are those from the great Middle and Western States. Those 
who are accustomed to rail at ‘“ Massachusetts radicalism” may come 
to entertain a wholesome respect for opinions which are even more 
tenaciously held by the representatives of Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa, 


About half the repre- 


sentatives constituting the House (ninety out of one hundred and 


eighty-three members) are new to our legislative halls. They repre- 
sent, not a well-drilled and thorough-paced party majority, but they 
represent the people. When Ohio sends seventeen out of nineteen of 
her members who will listen to no blandishments; when Iowa com- 
missions her solid delegation of six members who are ag strenuous as 
Massachusetts for the eternal rights of man; when even calculating 
Pennsylvania elects sixteen out of twenty-four who will not bow the 
knee to Baal, it is safe to reckon that a new era has dawned upon our 
polities. 

The message of the President is praised most loudly by the most 
moderate among politicians. Its careful diplomacy wins admiration 


quite as much in what it avoids saying as in what it says. Some there 


| are who have an intimate persuasion that the entire message is the com- 


3ut those who are nearest to the matter 
aver that the Secretary of State is only responsible for the portion relat- 
ing to foreign affairs, with an occasional retouching elsewhere of the 
expression, while President Johnson can claim full credit for the rest. 
Mr. Senator Sumner'’s shower of resolutions, bills, and constitutional 


|amendments, offered on the first day of the session, provokes much 
| comment. 


The senator was never solicitous to avoid having many 
the fire, however much some of them might be burned. 
It is surprising that a lawyer of such erudition should take so little 
pains to put his propositions into legal form as is evinced in his scheme 
to submit to a popular vote in the lately rebellious States five several 
conditions precedent to their restoration to the Union, the first of which 
- R 
shown by an honest recognition of the unity of the republic, and the 


irons in 


reads as follows: The complete re-establishment of loyalty, as 


duty of allegiance to it at all times, without mental reservation or 


| equivocation of any kind.” 


The important recommendations of Secretary McCulloch's report 
Congress is not disposed to blink the neces 
sity of taking care of the public credit, and the finance committees of 
both Houses will take early measures to mature bills embodying both 
the steady reduction of the public debt and the gradual contraction of 
the circulating medium. 

The adoption in the House by an unanimous vote save one (the 
latter cast by a Kentucky copperhead) of Mr. Randall's resolution 
the sacredness and inviolability of the public debt, and 
frowning upon all attempts, direct or indirect, to repudiate any part 
it, is the re-echo of a universal popular sentiment. Its championship 
by the Democracy is a cheering sign, and should they only prove sin- 
cere, it will give the death-blow to those dishonest and scheming poli- 
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ticians who have been looking forward to an alliance between the 
Southern rebels and the Northern copperheads to repudiate the national 
debt, while arresting or reversing the national regeneration, 


DIARY. 
Monday, December 4, 1865.—In Senate, Mr. Wade introduced a bill extending the 
right of suffrage to colored men in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. Sumner offered resolutions that the Constitutional Amendment abolishing slav- 
ery, having been adopted by three-fourths of the States not in rebellion, is a part of the 
Constitution ; and that no State lately in rebellion which refuses to ratify it be permit- 
ted to resume its relations with the Union, Also, resolutions declaring it the duty of 
Congress to insist upon the following conditions of re-admission in the case of all 
States secking to return to the Union: 1. Loyalty. 2. Emancipation. 3. Repudiation 
of the rebel debt, and adoption of the national debt, in just proportion. 4. Education 
for all, without distinctidn of color. 5. Election of loyal officers only. Also, resolutions 
declaring that Congress can accept no State Government as republican where large 
masses of loyal citizens of the United States are excluded from the elective franchise. 


Also, bills prescribing a new oath to maintain a republican form of government in the | 


rebel States ; prescribing appropriate legislation to enforce the Constitutional Amend- 
ment; to enforce the guarantee of a republican form of government by Congress to the 
States ; 


according to the number of male cifizens therein, of the age of twenty-one years. Mr. 


Wilson introduced a bill to maintain the freedom of the inhabitants in States lately in | 


insurrection. 
In the House of Representatives, an organization was effected by the re-election of 


Schuyler Colfax (Union) as Speaker, by 139 votes, over James Brooks (Democrat), who | 


had 36 votes. Edward McPherson was also re-elected Clerk. The roll of members par- 
ticipating in the organization contained no names from any of the eleven States lately 
in rebellion. 
joint committee of fifteen to “ enquire into the condition of the States which formed the 
so-called Confederate States of America, and report whether any of them are entitled 
to be represented in either House of Congress," and declaring that until such report 
should be made, no member should befreceived into either House from any such State. 
Adopted: ayes, 133; noes, 36. 
Dec. 5.--In Senate, the House resolution for a joint committee of fifteen members to 


report upor the propriety of admitting Southern members elect was called up, but, being | 


objected to by Mr. Reverdy Johnson, was laid over under the rules. The credentials of 
Messrs. Sharkey and Alcorn as Senators from Mississippi, signed by Gov. Humphreys, 
were laid upon the table. Resolutions of the Legislature of Vermont, that the 
power and legal authority of the Federal Government should be exerted to secure 
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to endow the colored zace in the District of Columbia with the right of suffrage ; | 
and to amend the Constitution so as to apportion representatives among the States | 


Immediately after the organization, Mr. Stevens offered a resolution fora | 


* moral! | 





ation. 





aside from the extraordinary thirst for information which the scholars, both 
young and old, exhibit, than the effect which the school has upon the house- 
hold and home. The cleanliness, order, higher hopes and aims, which 
succeed the attendance of the children at school are everywhere apparent.” 


The old pro-slavery malice is not to be appeased, but rather stirred 
afresh, by such an exhibition of capacity for improvement in those wha 
were lately marketable chattels. Accordingly, the association reports 
that 


“Tts school-houses have been burned in five or six different places, its 
teachers warned to fly, or to suffer what we had fondly hoped by this time 
was impossible in free Maryland—the brutality of an ignorant mob. 

“Its scholars have been beaten on the country roads, their books and 
clothing taken from them, and such dread inspired in the breasts of the 
colored people that few, where these things have been done, can be encour- 
aged to attend school at all.” 


A teacher was employed to instruct the girls in sewing, but the law, 
in order to compel negro apprenticeship, makes the child dependent on 
_ the parents; and those thus bound to service find it for their interest to 

know as little that is useful as possible, in order to shorten their term in 
| proportion to their unprofitableness. Oppressive as are the statutes, 
/ and notorious as is the opposition of the community to the benevolent 
efforts of the association, the churches have thus far failed to protest 
against either, even by so much as countenancing the movement. Not 
| a single clergyman on the Bay Shore has pleaded for justice and kind- 


|ness toward the persecuted blacks. 


i 


One meeting-house was refused 
the association for holding its anniversary, simply because of the odium 
|which clings to it. Two hundred and fifty private notes were ad 
| dressed to the respective clergymen of the city requesting Christian 
| co-operation, and produced but twenty-three answers, not one of which 
was a straightforward compliance. The clergymen of several denomi- 
nations, who are members of the Board, and the congregations of the 

two Israelitish synagogues, are specially excepted. 
In the face of these important facts, at once so honorable and so 


| disgraceful to the State, the undismayed handful of men who are help 


equal rights, including the elective franchise, to all citizens, without respect to color, | , S i . 
in the reconstruction of the States lately in rebellion,” were received. The President's | {2S thus to redeem a State which needs redemption sadly, appeal to 
annual message was received and read. In the House, Rev. C. B. Boynton was chosen their fellow-citizens and to all yenerous and philanthropic persons in 
ehaplain, Mr, Randall (Dem.) offered a resolution that the public debt created during 





the rebellion is sacred, and that any attempt to repudiate or impair it should be | 
rejected by Congress. Adopted: yeas, 162; nays,1. Mr. Stevens offered, as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, a prohibition upon the United States and every State in the 
Union to assume or pay any part of the rebel debt. Referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Also, constitutional amendment apportioning representatives among the States 
according to their respective legal voters. Referred. Also, a constitutional amend- 
ment that “all national and State laws shall be equally applicable to every citizen, and 
no discrimination shall be made on account of race and color.” Referred. 

Dec. 6.—In Senate, Mr. Sumner offered a bill authorizing all railroads to carry 
freight and passengers from one State to another. Referred. Also, a resolution re- 
quiring the Secretary of the Treasury to inform the Senate what officers have been per- 
Utitted to take office and receive pay from the U. 8. without having taken the oath pre- 
Laid over. Adjourned to Dec, 11. 

In the House, Mr. Thayer offered a bill declaring who shall act as President in 
case of the death or disability of both President and Vice-President of the United 
States. Referred. Mr. Bingham offered a constitutional amendment repealing the 
prohibition of a tax or duty upon exports. Also, another conferring upon Congress 
power to make all laws needful to secure to all persons equal rights of liberty and 
property. Referred. Mr. Washburne offered a resolution to revive the grade of gen- 
eral in the army of the United States. Adjourned to December 11. 
o> 
FREEDMEN. 


*cribed by Congress. 


THE 
A YEAR ago there was formed in Baltimore an association for the 
moral and educational improvement of the colored ‘people. 


It was 
composed of some of the most enlightened, prudent, and humane citi- 
zens there resident, but it encountered at the start, and has never ceased 
to encounter, the indifference or contempt of many and the open hos- 
tility of an indefinite number. Nevertheless, it has established in Bal- 
timore sixteen schools, having nearly two thousand scholars, and in the 
various counties of the State eighteen schools, with about twelve hun- 
dred scholars. In accomplishing these highly creditable results the 
association has expended sixteen thousand dollars, of which the local 
share is set down at only thirty-nine hundred! We are told in a recent 
circular, issued from its office at 3 and 4 Bible House, that 

“The association challenges the experience of the citizens of the State 
to show more effective and competent teachers, or more orderly, studious, 
and attentive scholars, than the schools of the association contain, or to point 


out an enterprise which in so short a period has done more by its action to | the 


improve the minds, morals, and homes of any other class of people than it 
has done for the colored people of this State, where its influence has been 
allowed to be felt. 


“ Nothing has so cheered the hearts of the members of the association, 


or out of Maryland for further and increased support. In this case 
|moral agencies and instrumenta!‘ie< can alone be employed, since the 
military arm of the Government has been withdrawn south of the Po- 
tomac. The nation can ill afford to let this circumstance accrue to the 
| benefit of the still vital spirit of despotism. It concerns the general 
interest that Maryland should be made a free State as thoroughly and 
|as rapidly as our means will permit. Wm. J. Albert, President, and 
John T, Graham, Actuary, of the association, will receive and wisely 
| expend the funds that may be put into their hands for this purpose, 





Minor Topics. 


Mr. Bensamtn Ruert, of South Carolina, tells the editor of the Char- 
leston News that a most seasonable article in that paper, under the sig- 
nature “ Planter,” expresses without doubt the sentiments of the plant- 
ing community of South Carolina—if not of the whole South. It isa 
question, however, says Mr. Rhett, whether red republicanism and phil- 
| anthropy, of whatever color that may be, have not determined that 
| labor shall not be re-organized at the South. The “inner light of New 

England’s conscience,” Mr. Rhett says, has not the smallest objection to 
| the wholesale destruction of the negro race now going on, and for which 
| the inner light is responsible, but cannot stomach easily the recupera- 
| tion of Southern prosperity, unless for tax-paying purposes, Never- 

theless, although so impressed with the conviction that his attempt is 
| vain, the benevolent Mr. Rhett, unwilling that the inner light should 
| shine so dimly, is determined to trim it a little with the snuffers of ex- 
perience, and has happily devised a plan which, in these shifting times, 

is of the highest importance, to remove from the South the evils which 
| liberty, forced upon her by mistaken philanthropy, is inducing, and to 
‘establish in their place a system which shall satisfy the prejudices ot 
|the Northern and the humanity of the Southern States. Searching 
globe for some model of equitable legislation in a similar case, 
|the eye of Mr. Rhett lights naturally upon French Guiana, for that 
| South American country, like ours, contains freedmen and _ plant- 
lers, and is governed by Louis Napoleon, The happy system put in 











The 


operation by that bulwark of Christendom is this, which, Mr. Rhett 


says, renders the labor of the freedmen there as effective as when they | 
were in that patriarchal state which united the practice of Christian | 


to the form of Jewish life. Every freedman who has to labor for his 
daily bread is compelled by law to hire himself to some employer for 
the year. In most places, it takes two to make a bargain, but in 
French Guiana it takes three—the employer, the employee, and the 


state, who, in the person of a magistrate, comes in to see that all is | 


right. If the employer and employee happen to differ, the former 


steps round the corner for the magistrate or policeman, who settles the | 


difficulty if he can, and if he can*t, which may perhaps be the case 
when the employer has given the servant thirty-nine lashes and then 
accuses him of impertinence, the master gives notice of intention to 
discharge, and the employee is taken to a house of industry, where he 
works for his support until engaged by some new party. This excel- 
lent law has proved effective, Mr. Rhett says, and we have not a doubt 
of it, in preventing vagabondage and pauperism among a race who it 
is so well known will not labor voluntarily; a fact coneeded Dy all, 
Mr. Rhett says, who are not guided by inner lights and higher laws, 
but are willing to be governed by common-sense. It will be seen that 
the law proceeds upon a thorough recognition of the sanctity of labor. 

The puzzle is now solved, Mr. Rhett says, and if we will imitate the 
Guiana system America may become as happy a country. We have only 
one alteration to propose: that the benefits of this law be extended to 
all contracts for labor, on both sides (for we have no idea that the 
laborer shall have all the advantage), throughout the United States 
We would propose that Congress should pass an act somewhat of this 
nature: 
AN ACT TO PROMOTE 


LABOR, IMITATE GUIANA, AND IMPROVE AMERICA. 


Whereas, We have been much puzzled, and our difficulties have been 
solved by Mr. Benjamin Rhett, who refers us to the example of his 
Majesty the Emperor of France in French Guiana, and being desirous 
of extending the blessings of that happy country to our own, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled : 

I. Freedom shall never hereafter exist in the United States, except 
as punishment for crime. 

II. In all cases of labor contracts, there shall be three parties, the 
master, the servant, and the State of South Carolina. In case of any dis- 
agreement the master and servant shall give mutual notice of discontinu- 
ance, and shall be both incarcerated in a house of industry for the 
remainder of the term of their contract, where they will labor for their 
support at the treadmill. 

III, This law will be enforced in each case by his Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French in person. 

Whether this or any other plan, Mr. Rhett says (speaking of the 
Napoleonic model), will exempt us from that pestilent, intermeddling 
philanthropy which, however excellent in theory, has proved so 
Mr. 
Rhett has his doubts whether even Louis’ philanthropy and humani- 
tarianism will prove acceptable to the spotless descendants of the 
Plymouth Rock Pilgrim Fathers, who haye an absurd way, Mr. Rhett 


destructive to white and black in practice, is problematical. 


says, of going about in their clean clothes and pointing out the spots 
on their neighbors’. It is true, he adds, that this system is inferior 
to slavery, because it does not provide for the increase of the colored 
race, 
si aesciaeipesscimaa 

Tue other day they had, on the New Jersey Central Railroad, one 
of those interesting accidents which have become fashionable of late. 
One car was thrust forward into another, by the force of a collision, 
like the slide of a cigar-holder into its case, shaving off the heads and 
arms of such passengers as sat next the aisle, and remaining enclosed 
in its novel receptacle for the gratification of the curious, who have 
since flocked to look at it. 
occurred at Newark not long since, and, perhaps, thrusting one car 
inside another might be classified as the New Jersey casualty. It is 
quite time that the exact sciences began to take cognizance of occur- 
rences which the law does not in any way notice, and that statisticians 
should begin to collect and arrange the facts of railroad assassination. 


A similar accident, it will be remembered, 


jagged splinter of the broken floor. 
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At present, when one sets out on a journey, although there is great 
probability that the train will meet with some mishap, there is 


ho 


means of speculating, with any degree of certainty, as to the nature of 
the misfortune in store, whereas, if exch passenger could be provided 


| with a table of averages along with his ticket, he might predetermine 


with a fair degree of accuracy the character of the disaster, Or, if this 
table were kept for sale at the newsdealers’ and at the hotels, people 
who have a prejudice for or against certain forms of maiming and mur 
der could choose beforehand the kind of railroad slaughter at which 
they would like to assist, and take the train destined by the science ot 


| statistics and by the rule of order in disorder to accomplish their 
| Wishes. 


A friend of ours tells us that he never takes the cars now-a-days 
without noting all his fellow-passengers, and wondering what death 
each will die before the journey ends, or with what frightful bruise or 

He looks at the 
old man in the seat before him, and tigures him with a 


mutilation they shall eventually come off. white-haired 


broken neck; 


at the well-dressed, handsome, happy man beside him, who is to have 
the lovely young girl 


across the aisle, who shall shortly be burning to death in the flames of 


both legs torn off above the knees directly ; at 


the blazing car; at the mother behind him, who will soon be stretched 
pale upon the grass, deaf to the shrieks of her babe impaled on a 
As to what horror 


for himself, he is too faint to tell of it. 


he forebodes 


Much of this sort ofspeculation might be spared to sensitive people 
if the information we already possess on the subject were systematized 


as we have suggested. It may, of course, be urged that since these 


railroad butcheries are absolutely necessary (the companies finding 


them much cheaper in the long run than the of suflicient 
numbers of good servants and the maintenance of their reads in perfect 


repair), it would be cruel to dei 


employment 


noralize the travelling community by 


bringing their horrors so vividls 


before them. Some of the com 
panies, we know, proceed upon this theory, and it is 


t said that the 
public never hears of the small casualties involving a death o1 


certain roads running into this 


two on 
to us that 


city. But it seems people 
suffer quite as much for want of the classified facts as they would from 


their presentation in a convenient and portable form. the 


battles in the late war were as unavoidable as the present railroad acci- 


Besides, 


dents, and yet their histories were immediately recounted in bloody 
} 
l ‘ 


n 
liar } +} va 4 
alers destined t 


detail by the newspapers, which the so 
battle saw and read. 


» fight the next 


It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that the variety of railroad 
crimes has been nearly exhausted in this country (although the smash- 
ing of a horse-car by a Harlem express car, and the killing of a passen- 
ger, in the Bowery the other day was certainly novel), and the present 
scems to be a good time to collect and digest the facts, for, of course, 
the tables can be altered from time to time according to the exigencies 
of incident. It would be interesting to know what numerical adyan- 
tage one form of disaster has over another, and what are the chances of 
escape which they relatively afford. Is it better, on the whole, to run 
from a misplaced switch, and be hurled crushing from the track, or to 
go from a broken rail, and tumble over an embankment? There may 
be slight differences, which people would like to know, favoring those 
who plunge from a bridge into a swollen torrent where the passengers 
are drowned in the cars like rats in a trap, over those occupying a rear 
car run into by a locomotive, where the people are roasted and scalded 
to death. 
train or an express?) The 


Which sort of collision is preferable, that with a freight 
trick of one car slid inside another seems 
now to be the mode, but is the succession of two accidents of this sort 
merely coincidence, or really fashion? Is any old accident, long dis- 
used, likely to be taken up again, such as the fatality of the draw- 
bridge at Norwalk ? 
themselves to the minds of the ingenious statistician. 


A thousand such questions as these will present 
Consider, also, 
with what interesting anecdote the whole can be relieved! A volume 
of the most entertaining literature for railroad travellers could be formed 
of these statistics properly philosophized, and interspersed with stories 
of horrible death and hair-breadth escape, and we commend its publi- 
cation to the company which ensures passengers against accidents, and 
has already done so much to make travel cheerful by the pictures of 
collision and other disaster with which it decorates the depots, 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from | his message, and to do away with which at the earliest possible moment 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to has been the great object of his reconstruction policy. “If” as he 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. says, “ good faith requires the security of the freedmen in their liberty, 

All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tut Nation should | their property, their rights to labor, and their rights to claim the just 
be addressed to the Editor. }return for their labor,” there is certainly no way of maintaining it 
, except by the exercise over them of extra-constitutional protection on 
the part of the general Government; and this in the last analysis 
means, and can only mean, the reservation of the power of military 
interference. So that we reach, as far as we can see, very nearly the 
same point.by the road which Mr. Johnson indicates, but declares he 
wil) not follow, as we reach by that traced out by the most radical ot 
his critics. 


OUR LAST BATCH OF STATE PAPERS. 


WHATEVER may be thought of President Johnson’s policy, nobody 
can deny that he has expounded and defended it with force and | 
ability. No one can read his message of last week, with the re- | 
ports of the various departments, ‘without becoming conscious that | 
the war-has in*more senses than ong inaugurated a new era. Those | 
who remembered the mixture of twaddle, sophistry, and bombast to Pire 
which Messrs. Pierce and Buchanan, and we might add some of their 


The assurance, however, which the message solemnly conveys, that the 
edmen will be protected, no matter through what process of political 


hailed witl nl pacification the whites may pass, is all we can now seek from him. 
»decess sate » CO , . . ailed w oO sm: : ae pliner sagen 
predecessors, treated the country once a year, hailed with no small! py ig Mr. Johnson had done what he seks to justify himself for 


sense of relief, and even of delight, the simple and manly English in ;not having done, bestowed the franchise on the blacks, they would 
which Mr. Lincoln said his say. His grammar might have sometimes | 4:1) have to be protected in the exercise of it. In short, no matter 
heen. Sageaved, and Re ars and then touched slightly on aubjetts from what point of view we look at Southern society, or what scheme 
which it was apparent he did not thoroughly understand ; but taken | ,¢ re-organization we may fix upon, we are still driven to the conclusion 
for all in all, his state papers were amongst the ablest that any crisis | : 


oe . | that the reservation of the power of irregular interference with the 
in history has produced. No other statesman was — called upon ba | State governments by the President will, for some time to come, be 
deal with such a problem as he had presented to him, and the way in| absolutely necessary, and as long as he undertakes to use it, when 
which he stated his views with regard to its various phases, will always | required, we can readily listen to the arguments by which he proves 
remain one of the most splendid examples of naked, unadorned force | ent 16 to tant 00 be thought of. 
to be found either in the English = oy other tongue. As — — | Taken for all in all, however, the message is one which any demo- 
mens of the literary results which native shrewdness, experience of | crat as well as any American may well read with pride. We do not 
everyday life, and natural perception, a clear head and ad hearts | now where to look in any other part of the globe for a statesman 
may enable a man to achieve, apart altogether from their political | whom we could fix upon on Wale to ctlus the points of so great a ques- 
weight, they will always possess the highest interest. |tion, and state them with so much clearness and breadth, as_ this 
President Johnson is evidently not an unworthy successor of Mr. | Tennessean tailor, who was toiling for his daily bread in the humblest 
Lincoln, His style is perhaps less quaint ; it is less nervous, and per- | o¢ employments when the chiefs of all other countries were reaping 





haps not always so forcible ; but it is certainly clearer, and it 1s cer- 
tainly the style of an honest man, who knows what he means and means 
what he says. The Pierce-Buchanan rhetoric was unquestionably the | 
rhetoric of a declining people, of a people from whom all moral 

strength—and moral strength is the only national strength—was rapidly | 
departing. When we take up the messages of the last five years we | 
are at once conscious of a change, not the less strikimg and impressive 
for being subtle and almost undefinable. We seem to find ourselves, as | 
we read, face to face, not simply with a new order of ideas, but a new 
order of men, and to breathe a purer air. 


Mr. Johnson's duty has been in some respects more difficult than 
Mr. Lincoln's. The principal business of the latter was, after all, as he 
himself tersely expressed it, “ to keep pegging away;” as long as he 
did this successfully the reconciliation of parties at the North, and even | 
the solution of the emancipation problem, were matters of secondary 
moment. But Mr. Johnson has to do what is in many respects harder | 
than to achieve victory, and that is so to use victory that it may prove | 
a blessing and not a curse. 


We have criticized very freely the mode of reconstruction to which the 
President committed himself and the Government at the close of the war. 
We thought that whether the South was acting in good faith or not, 
there was undue haste exhibited in the measures which he took for the 
restoration of the State governments, Both whites and blacks would 
have been more than human if they had become in two or three months 
so reconciled to the new social order as to respect each other’s rights 
without restraint from without. The first steps taken by the President 
to restore civil government were, however well intentioned, of a nature 
to deceive both the planters and the freedmen. The former were 
cheated into the belief that they would in a very short time get rid of 
the Federal troops and manage things as they pleased, short of restoring 
slavery ; the blacks were, on the other hand, disturbed by doubts 
which tended to prevent them settling down to work. The result has 
been the state of things which everybody who visits the South agrees 
in describing as a state little short of anarchy. The President has 
heen accordingly forced, as we predicted at the outset he would be, | 
to go on increasing his demands for guarantees, and now, when they | 
have all been complied with, he finds himself still compelled to main- 
tain that military control of the South which he justly deprecates in 





every advantage which school, college, and social position could fur- 
nish. Those who tremble over the future of democracy may well 
take, heart again when men like Lincoln and Johnson can at 
any great crisis be drawn from the lowest ranks of society, and 
have the destinies of the nation placed in their hands with the full 
assurance that their very errors will be better and wiser than the skill 
and wisdom of kings and nobles. For if the President were to-morrow 
to commit every mistake or sin which his worst enemies have ever 
feared, his plan of reconstruction would still remain the brightest ex- 
ample of humanity, self-restraint, and sagacity ever witnessed—some- 
thing to which the history of no other country offers any approach, 
and which it is safe to say none but a democratic society would be cap- 
able of carrying out, That passage, too, in which he deprecates the 


| concentration of great patronage, either in his own hands or in those of 


any other man, and deprecates it with a sincerity proved by his acts, 
will, to European ears, seem strange and novel language to issue from 
the lips of a ruler. And that final burst of feeling—for such we may 
safely term it—in which he defines the position of the United States in 
the world, sketches the part they are to play in civilization, and the 
triumphs they are destined to achieve in the fields of peace, is, in our 
mind, something far better and iar higher than a patriotic boast; it is 
a solemn and emphatic declaration that a State has at last been 
founded in which the promotion of human happiness is, in practice as 
well as in theory, the great end for which society and government 


| exist, and in which the Christian idea of the equality of men for the 
| first time in history receives a solemn and official recognition. 


> 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND THE FREEDMEN, 

Tue Protestant Episcopal Church, at its recent convention in Phila- 
delphia, earned for itself an unenviable fame all over the country. It 
was a city set conspicuously on a hill; it was a candle by no means 
hid under a bushel, but placed on a very high candlestick, so that its 
beams fell into every corner of the national house; but the city was 
not recognized as a “ City of God,” nor did the lofty candle shine in 
a way to reveal many “good works.” Long and ardent discussions 
respecting the proper ordination ot a bishop, protracted deliberations 
on points of ritual observance and etiquette, profound meditations on 
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the text of the Prayer-Book, and the expediency of altering by a word 
or a point a few verses in the book of hymns, exhibited a painful 
nicety in the art of measuring mint, anise, and cummin, which would 
have done credit to certain unapplauded persons in the New Testa- 
ment; while an apparent insensibility to the crying sorrows and eyils 
of the time, a marked indifference to the issues that were distracting 
the nation, a strange unwillingness to enter on the discussion of any 
matter that practically interested their fellow-men, and a passionate 
refusal to admit that the extermination of the cause of the war, the 
abolition of slavery, was a blessing to be grateful for, proved how stub- 
born was the spirit that declined to give its attention to the weightier 
matters of the law, justice, mercy, and truth. 

To say that the church in doing as it did was simply following the 
line of its traditional usage, that its convention was ecclesiastical 
purely, and could only by a violent departure from its ends touch the 
domain of social, political, or humane interests, instead of being a jus- 
tification of its course, would scem to be the most emphatic condemna- 
tion of it. To excuse an act of unfaithfulness on the ground that it is 
but the last of a long and uninterrupted series of infidelities, is a strange 
procedure on the part of Christian men. To say that a church shall 
stand unrebuked for a conspicuous neglect of social duty because 
on all similar occasions, when the like opportunity was offered, it had 
been equally neglectful; to affirm that because a church had never 
engaged in matters of political or national reform, it should be allowed 
the privilege of never doing so; to give as a reason for silence at a 
great critical moment, when the very stones were crying out, that its 
rules and regulations forbade its speech, is certainly the most extraor- 
dinary kind of reasoning that was ever used in a bad cause. 


For the Episcopal Church to have taken such a position was especi- 
ally unfortunate for itself and for the community. Had the represen 
tatives of some small, obscure, impoverished, illiterate sect, destitute of 
power and prestige, and absorbed in its gogmatical peculiarity, met in 
a village vestry-room, and, in the intens:_y of their zeal, forgotten the 
world outside, the character of their proceeding would have been the 


. “— . ° ° 2 
same, but the consequc ces of it would have been insignificant. But 


here was a great church, commanding enormous wealth, enjoying 
immense social prestige, holding in its communion vast numbers of 
the intelligent, the educated, the cultivated, and the influential: com- 


pletely organized, with a faith fixed beyond debate or question- 
church relieved from the necessity of maintaining a constant battle for 
the preservation of its forms and the integrity of its dogma, and therefore 
able to throw the accumulated force of its influence into the warfare of 
humanity with an effect well-nigh suflicient to decide the conflict; and 
for such an establishment to remain neutral at a time when neutrality 
meant opposition—for such an establishment to withdraw from the 
field its vast supplies of material, intellectual, and moral aid at a moment 
when the simple withholding of aid was giving aid to the « nemy, was 
one of the saddest—we must say, one of the most culpable—procedures 
we could be called on to recount, 

gut the Episcopal Church is about turning its attention to the 
freedmen. Ata meeting of its Board of Missions, held at St. Luke's 
Church, Philadelphia, on the evening of October 5, it was resolved 
that so much of the report of thé Domestic Committee as relates to the 
At a sub- 
sequent meeting of the board, held at the same place, on the evening 
of October 13, this committee presented the report which we have before 


freedmen of the South be referred to a committee of seven. 


us, wherein they recommend the establishment of a commission, to be 
called the “Protestant Episcopal Freedman’s Commission,” to whom 
shall be committed the religious and other instruction of the freedmen. 
It was decided that, until otherwise ordered, the commission should 
consist of twenty-eight gentlemen, sixteen of whom were clergy, among 
them four bishops and several eminent doctors of divinity. The first 
public meeting in behalf of the commission was held in Calvary Church, 
in this city, on the evening of December 3. <A few statements in the 
report under our eye, giving briefly the reasons that are supposed to 
justify this ecclesiastical movement, deserve a passing word of comment. 
It is asserted, in the first place, that “the religious associations by 
which the negroes were formerly surrounded have been broken up;” 
that “ religion has either ceased to be heard by them at all, or is heard 
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in utterances the most fantastic and demoralizing ;” that * among them 


selves religious institutions, in almost any stable and orthodox sense, 
have ceased to exist.” This last declaration, unless it may be under 
stood as applying to the institutions of the Episcopal Church, certainly 
cannot be sustained in anything like its full breadth. As far as our 


knowledge extends—and it covers large portic ns of the Southern 
States—the black churches are at least as well organized as the white, 
and in many places their condition is more flourishing. The negroes 
show in many ways that they value their religion more than the white 
people do. The last thing they will abandon is their church. Their 
pastors are devoted; their congregations are devout. So true is this, 


that the slaveholders have relied on the * piety 


of the negroes as a 


means of keeping them in subserviency almost as potential as the sacred 





whip. They were always sure of the tidelity of the religious sense. To 


say that this religious sense is tinctured, nay, is saturated, with super 


stition, that its utterances are “ 


} 
h 


fantastical,” is simply to say that it is the 
] not the 


most enlightened religion, to be sure, but quite as much so as its 


religion of untaught, impulsive, sensuous, and fanciful people 


Y 
T 


devetees—till they become more rational-—can entertain. It is tle 


religion that belongs to them; they are satisfied with it; and they 
must become a different people before they will be satistied with any 


other. We may say that in one sense it has been * demoralizing,” for 
it has encouraged an inertness of their moral nature which was 


extremely prejudicial to their personal independence and their social 
emancipation; but “ demoralizing” in the ordinary sense it certainly is 
not, unless all intense spiritual excitement be pronounced so 

We fear that the zeal for the negro’s spiritual welf is merely a 


sectarian zeal. Indeed, this is frankly avowed. For the gentlemen 


proceed to say that in forming the * Episcopal Commission” they are 


but following the example of other sects, meaning, we presume, the 
Baptists and the Old School Presbyterians. But does my neighbor's 
Will the 


great Episcopal Church, which has haughtily stood aloof from all dis- 


bs} 
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narrow policy justify mine? It should rather rebuke mine. 


senters and carefully avoided their ways, take a hint from them pre- 
cisely when their ways are most perverse? Because two out of the 
tant sects choose to descend into the arena, 


numerous Protes and, taking 


advantage of the black man’s helplessness, chaffer and struggle together 


for the possession of his bewildered soul, is it a noble thing for the 


dignitied church to dash in tor its share of the 


spoils’ We should 
it to be rather the time for it to manifest a calm conservatism 
which should chide these hot partisans and make them desist. 

If the example of the sectaries furnishes no excuse for the establish- 
ment of another commission, still less does the example of the anti-sec 
taries of the Unionists furnish one. ‘“ The only general society,” says 
the report, * which claims public support in this connection, comprises 
Unitarians, Universalists, and Ilumanitarians among its leading men. 


In such a society, men holding that in the Gospel alone is salvation 


cannot unite.” Had the gentlemen told the whole truth they would 
have added, supposing them to refer to the 


‘National Freedmen’s 


Relief Association,” that among its leading men were also Baptists, 
Methodists, and Episcopalians; and, had they been entirely honest, 
they would have remarked further that all these gentlemen counselled 
and worked together with entire unanimit that no sectarian dispute 


ever arose among them; that they made it their business to give secular 
education, with domestic instruction in the arts of practical living, and 
nothing more; that they chose their agents and teachers with a single 
eye to their capacity and fitness for that work, asking no questions 


about creed or church connection, but accepting character under what- 


ever form of religious discipline matured, Is the good churchman for- 
bidden to join an association like that ¢ Then he is forbidden to join 


any association which is formed with the purely humane purpose of 


tellow-man, 





civilizing and enlighteni 


The movement just 





ugurated is especially untimely at this 
moment, when the bitter spirit of division which has so long obstruct- 
ed the great work of educating the freedmen is beginning to yield 
before the pressure of public opinion, which demands unity and com- 
bination, Last summer tlie several Eastern socictics working for the 
freedmen effected a union among themselves for the better conduct of 
their enterprise. The Western associations did the same thing among 
themselves. In the early autumn these two great branches—East and 








— 


West—combined in one central organization, having its secretary at 
Washington, 


powerful commission, unecclesiastical, unsectarian, Christian in the 


4. 


The object was to present to the public one noble and 


earnest, human sense—an association noble enough to command the 
respect of the country, comprehensive enough to secure general sym- 


pathy, and strong enough to wield all the resources that might be | 


devoted to the work it undertook. 
praise ; the execution of it demanded thought, effort, sacrifice. 


It was a scheme worthy of all 


were freely given. The plan did gain approval, sympathy, support. 
A new spirit began to stir and spread. There is a purpose now, we 
understand, to take the American Union Commission into the general 
organization, 

Unity is the word. 
the desire. 
intensity and can express in the same manner. 


Concentrated action for common human ends is 
It is the only desire that all can cherish with the same 
If the work is to be 
well done, it must be done with a hearty and unanimous will, and such 
a will can only be directed to the comprehensive improvement of the 
black man’s temporal condition. The deadliest foe of such union is 
sectarian prejudice, The party which thrusts this forward now, under 
pretext of doing “ higher” work, labors, according to its efficiency, to 
frustrate the worthiest philanthropic enterprise of the generation. 


EXULTANT. 


My lover fell: at dead of night 

I woke in dreams of wild affright ; 

The trumpet’s notes I seemed to hear, 

The clash of arms smote on mine ear. 
Morn broke, and with it tidings came ; 
They quivered through my heart of flame ; 
These were the words, I know them well : 
“ At the Blue Ridge he fighting fell.” 


No sad dove mourning for its mate, 
Disheartened and disconsolate ; 

Like a wild lyre intense, and fine, 

And jubilant, this heart of mine. 

Beyond the battle’s baleful breath, 

And dread, unnumbered shapes of death, 
Beyond this narrow reeking space, 

'l'o yon eternal resting-place, 

He led ; I follow to the goal, 

Till the last heavy drum shall roll, 

And the last battle finished be, 

With trumpet notes of victory. . D.C. 


Correspondence. 


THE NEGRO DIALECT. 
To THE Eptiror oF THE NATION: 
During a residence of some months upon one of the Sea Island plan- 


tations of Port Royal I gave considerable attention to the analysis of the 

negro dialest, and made some observations which I think possess interest 

I have hoped that some person with a wider | 
experience than myself—for instance, Col. Higginson, who I know was inter- 
ested in this subject—would treat it with more fulnessthan Icando. Fear. 
ing, however, that in the progress of civilization among these people these 
curious features will vanish, I wish to put them on record before they fade | 


and even philological value. 


from my own memory. 
Ordinary negro-talk, such as we find in books, has very little resemblance 
to that of the negroes of Port Royal, who were so isolated that they seem to 


have formed a dialect of their own. Indeed, the different plantations have 
their own peculiarities, and adepts profess to be able to determine by the 
speech of a negro what part of an island he belongs to, or even, in some 
eases, his plantation. My observations were confined to a few plantations at | 
the northern end of St. Helena Island. 


With these people the process of “ Phonetic Decay” appears to have gone | 


They 


| one instance, which I will give presently. 





The Nation. 


last illustrates also the habit of clipping syllables, which they do constantly : 
The lengthening of short vowels 
is illustrated in both these words—a, for instance, never has our short sound, 


+ 


as lee’ for little ; plint’shun for plantation. t 


4 
but always the European sound. The following hymn illustrates these 
points : 
** Meet, O Lord, on de milk-white horse, 
An’ de nineteen wile [viol] in his han’, 
Drop on, drop on de crown on my head, 
An’ rolly in my Jesus’ arm. 
E’en [in] dat mornin’ all day, 
When Jesus de Chris’ bin born,” 


The same hymn, particularly the second verse, 


“Moon went into de poplar tree, 
An star went into blood.” 


(the figures evidently taken from the book of Revelations), is a fair specimen 
of the turn which Scriptural ideas and phraseology receive in their untutored 
minds. It should be observed; by the way, that the songs do not show the 
full extent of the debasement of the language. Being generally taken, in 
phrases, from Scripture, or from the hymns which they have heard sung by 
the whites, they retain words and grammatical forms which one rarely hears 
in conversation. The common speech, in its strange words and pronun- 
| ciation, abbreviations, and rhytlmical modulation, sounds to a stranger like 
| a foreign language. 
These strange words are, however, less numerous than one would 
|imagine. There is yedde for heur, as in that sweetest of their songs : 
*O my sin is forgiben and my soul set free, 
An’ I yedde from heaben to-day.” 
There is sh’ um, a corruption of see ’em, applied to all genders and both 
numbers. There is “ huddy” (how-do’), pronounced “how-dy” by the 
purists among them. It is not irreverence, but affectionate devotion, that is 
expressed in the simple song : 
“In de mornin’ when I rise, 
Tell my Jesus huddy O, 
Wash my han’ in de mornin’ glory,”’ etc. 
Studdy (steady) is used to denote any continued or customary action. “He 
studdy ’buse an’ cuss me,” complained one of the school-children of another. 
This word cuss, by the way, is used by them with great latitude, to denote 
any offensive language. “He cuss me, ‘git.out,’” was the charge of one 
adult against another. “Ahvy [Abby: in this case the b had become v] do 
cuss me,” was the serious-sounding but trifling accusation made by one 
little girl against her seat-mate. Both they seldom use ; generally “all-two,” 
or emphatically, “all-two boff togedder.” One foralone. “ Meonean’ God,” 
| was the answer of an old man in Charleston when I asked him whether he 
escaped alone from his plantation. ‘“ Heaben ‘nuff for me one” [i. ¢., I sup- 
pose, “ for my part” ], says one of theirsongs. TZalkis one of their most com 
mon words, where we should use speak or mean. “Talk me, sir?” asks a 
boy who is not sure whether you mean him or his comrade. “ Talk lick, sir! 
| nuffin but lick,” was the answer to the question whethera particular master 
used to whip his slaves. 

The letters m and y are often thrown in euphonically. I can only re- 
member at this moment 7 before a long was n’Europe, n’United States, no 
n’use ; but I think it is used with other vowels. Of y also I can only recall 
The most curious, however, of 
all their linguistic peculiarities is, I think, the following: It is well known 
| that the negroes all through the South speak of their elders as “ uncle” and 
“aunt ;” from a feeling of politeness, 1 do not doubt—it seemed disrespectful 
to use the bare name, and from Mr. and Mrs. they were debarred. On the 
Sea Islands similar feeling has led to the use of cousin towards their equals. 
Abbreviating this after their fashion, they get co’n or co’ (the vowel sound i 
of cousin) as the common title when they speak of one another. C’ Abram, 
Co’ Robin, Co’n Emma, C’ Isaac, Co’ Bob, are specimens of what one hears 
I have heard Bro’ (brother) used in the same way, but seldom; 





every day. 
as in the song, 
* * Bro’ Bill, you ought to know my name, 
My name is written in de book ob life.” 

I come now to the subject of grammar, upon which I might almost be 
entitled to repeat a very old joke, and say that there is no grammar; for 
there probably is nospeech that has less inflection than that of these negroes. 
There is no distinction of case, number, tense, or voice—hardly of gender. 
Perhaps I am wrong in saying that there is no number, for this distinction 
is made in pronouns, and some of the most intelligent will, perhaps, occa- 


as far, perhaps, as is possible, and with it the extremest simplification of | sionally make it in nouns. But “ Sandy hat” would generally mean indif- 


etymology and syntax. The usual softening of th and v into d and bis ob- 
served among them ; likewise a frequent interchange of v and w: as veeds 


ferently Sandy’s hat or hats; “dem cow” is plural, “dat cow” singular ; 
“ nigger house” means the collection of negro houses, and is, I suppose, really 


and vell for weeds and well ; “ De wile’ sinner may return” (for vilest). This | plural. As to cases, I do not know that I ever heard a regular possessive, 
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but they have begun to develop one of their own, which is a very curious circle. Iam told that they s mes Move <W l 
illustration of the way inflectional forms have prebably grown up in other ever saw this. The singing is usually n s 
languages. If they wish to make the fact of possession at all emphatic or | One leading sin s s 
distinct, they use the whole word “own.” Thus, they will say “ Mosey most absurd stut® which h 
house;” but if asked whose house that is, the answer is “ Mosey own.” “base” him, as it is called: that is. s 
‘Co’ Molsy y’own,” was the odd reply made by a little girl to the question almost always overlaps the tune. strik 3 
whose child she was carrying : CV is title y euphonie. the sings ra once § + WwW i ( 
Nearly all the pronouns exist. Perhaps vs does not, we being generally again in his time before the base is quite throuch. 1 
in its place. She and Aer being rare, kim is the usual pronoun of the third nied by clapping of hand Phe tune is n pr 1 by 
person singular, for all genders and cases. ‘Him lick we” was the com- jn chanting style, durine which the “shout that neers 
plaint of some small children against a large girl. Um isstill more common, the singers) move quickly round in the s 
as objective case, for all genders and numbers ; as Sh ‘win (see “em) proper until the turn in the tun \ \ 
It is too much to say that the verbs have no inflections; but it i houting,” and is used also for rowin 
that these have nearly disappeared. Ask a boy where he is going . 
. . . . , . . . ; . 
answer is “gwine crick for ketch crab,’"—“ going into the creek to catch I I 
crabs” (for being generally used instead of to, to denote purpose): ask 
another where the missing boy is, and the answer is the same, with + 1 want to co to b 
instead of guine. Present time is made definite by the auxiliary do or d I to got 
. . . 1 . ” . : or < . . D . 
as in the refrains “ Bell da ring,” “Jericho da worry me. Past time is D ae 
expressed by done, as in other parts of the South. The passive is rarely, if Br 
ever, indicated. ‘“ Ole man cal! John,” is the answer when you ask who is . , : ois 
pees bssptes mie . sige And so on to any extent. Every verse is repeated, and the refrain. “ B 
such and such a person. “ Him mix wid him own fit,” was the description ine” } : : 
: ; a : a ring,” repeated each t . The refrain in t] shouts” is x Q 
given of a paste made of bruised groundnuts—tlhe oil of tl t furnishing ile a8 
on l groundnu oil of the nut furnishing short phrase like the above, ¢. Ha Sak i ee 
moisture. . ae See Bes a 
: j . ‘My army cross over,” “Join the angel band s S 
Ihave not by any means exhausted the subject, but have given the , ‘ om ; ; 
coe : ‘ : : : te . longer, as “Turn, sinner, turn O tue most 
chief part of what I remember, and hope this may stimulate others to make t] } t “Ql 1, d } ] 
: ’ - the shouts zord, de rock o ibliee, an Ar 
a note of what I overlooked or have forgotten. ‘ . 1) 
i ; : ; Sometimes the whole tune is more elaborate. as a 
Many of my illustrations are taken from the songs of the colored people, | .4,. ¢,..<5 fal 
and perhaps a few words upon this very interesting topic may not be out of | 
place. .The people of the Sea Islands have hardly any secular music. I i 
heard, to be sure, one day, a verse beginning “ Dog-flea da bite me "—profane 
. . . " . , , ] 
enough one would say, but I think very likely it brought in the Jordan 
before the end Even their boat music is chiefly religious; almost all the 
rowing tunes I recognized as having heard in the praise-meetings and ’ 
shouts.” The only song that Iam acquainted with which is purely Os < 
song, is the fine lyric: “ Mohacl 
» MACH Ss » 
**Michael, row the boat ashore Hallelujah, Most f < S 
and here I have no doubt that it is the archangel Michael that is alluded to, Of It might no doubt t tunes wl 
For the rest, the songs may be divided into Aymns and shouts ; I 1 transtor so 
they class them themselves, speritvals and running sperituals, The musica } y Ss s 
class contains many sweet and touching tunes, and many which bear soon as y hav n 
strongly the impress of their peculiar religious ideas. For instance, to * fin’ Chang somletains q 
dat ting” means to find religion; and I suppose this is referred to in the their music as a Whole has ve 
favorite song, some of the verses of which are : European than African in its « It 
~ i is the dir deset \ . m 
O where tink I em = ; 
I 1, Lord, in de grave-yard . Pyrrh and I have thous ; : 
I jin’ “em in de boggy mire character that migl poi t to an Af an oO} t i 4 ti e, the sa 
» ‘ » 1 - 043 ? ° } stl Wlid, 1 = 
(For a verse is often only a single line, repeated with the refrain) This las 
verse alludes also to their custom, when under religious excitement , 
wandering through the woods and marslies, like the ancient Bacchante 2 
The following song, to a very beautiful tune, alludes to this still more dis : 
i Comparatively few t ; . 
tinctly : , : 
“T wait upon the Lord my God even merry, and the prevailing er is that eetness and ( 
Who took y the sins of the world fulness 
You want to be a Ch Go in the wilderics= p ‘ 
it . ‘ I append two . cu : s 
ro wait tpon the Lord. ‘ 
Oh, come back, come back, ete t B oO] \ 
Oh, half-done Christian,” etc 
The following will, perhaps, give as good a notion as any of the charac 
ter of these hymns. It is often sung in the church on St. Helena Island ‘ 
‘De talles’ tree in Paradis: ’ 
De Christian call de tree ob life. 
An’ [hope dis trumpet blow me ho 
To de new Jerusalem 
Biow your trumpet, Gabrie! 
Blow your trumpet, louder ! tw s \ T) ) } 
V Ss = ‘ } 
An’ I hope, ete. 
( = v verv distir is ‘ 
Paul an’ Silas bound in jail 2 n lar 
Sing God's praise both nicht and day 
An’ I hope,” et 
The greatest peculiarities are, however, found in the “ shouting tunes, \ 
as, indeed, the “shout” is the most peculiar institution of these peopl It At tod las 
, M rock ‘lor B ( 





is a kind of shuffling dance, accompanied by a measured movement of 
arms and clapping of the hands, and a sort of ducking miotion of the body set side « 


at the turns of the tune, performed by a line of persons moving about ina MARCEI 
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AS IT IS. in his charge several plantations, containing in the aggregate eleven hundred 
| CORRESPONDENT S nd, and eultivated by about one hundred laborers of both sexes 
I yt he planted two hundred and thirty-five acres of cotton, and an 
equ il n ber OF acres Was plant d in corn and miscellaneous crops by the 
i Roy. I \ Novy s, it » for themselves, so that the total quantity of land cultivated by each 
mentioned in m st letter, I vi 1, laborer was 3.7 acres. For their manual labor on the cotton crop, up to the 
t the and attended about aj/time of laying by, the people were paid fifteen dollars an acre, and for the 
neighborhood. A px t hool- | picking they received two and a half cents a pound. Mr. R. finds that these 
winter was partly destroyed by Shi wages are sufliciently high to stimulate the people to work, and, as a general 
and for the ] nt tl room is | rule, to work well. The former owner of one of these plantations paid a 
It sin pas shown by the | visit to it in the course of the past summer, and gave it as his opinion that 
posts, and dust; rn-out gins | the land was as well and faithfully tilled now as in old times under the old 
ym for the black boards ¢ 1 benches system. Mr. R. 8] aks of one exe »pti m to the general rule. The collection 
ution 10st si ntl The teach- | of marsh-grass and marsh-mud for manure is a branch of farm-work com 
n the Sea Islands not supported aratively disagreeable, and the negroes will not undertake it except at a 
maid by some of the Northern ch price which is altogether exorbitant. 
n gratuitously. Usually r th Phis year’s crop was injured by the drought, and very much diminished 
orers on the plantation receive by the caterpillar, so that the whole ameunt of ginned cotton produced will 
ol session I saw three or four adults | not exceed 11,000 pounds. The same number of acres in 1863, the most 
vetween six and teen y s old. | favorable and the most successful season since free labor has been employed, 
nd all were tolerably clean. Their) would have yielded 21,150 pounds, and under the system of slave labor, as 
and in all cases it was obedient al the average yield per acre was 150 pounds, the product of 235 acres would 
the room than mos chers of a) have been 30,550 pounds. This difference in production is owing to several 
was because tl essons are learned u it mainly to the fact that formerly the land was much more thor 
the lack of proper schooi fu ire ighly manured than at present, and this will account, also, for an admitted 
attention given to the book and the | de rioration in the length and fineness of the staple. 
1 in recitation, There is seldom an As to the profits of planting at the present time, Mr. R. informs me that, 
r punishmen The grown people, 1| exclusive of the value of the land occupied by the laborer, and of the fuel 
igh they apply themselves faithfully | and heuse-rent which is given him, each pound of cotton that he can raise 
well as white children in Penn- | in an ordinarily favorable year costs him fifty cents. The business may be 
o be taught, and are very constant | made remunerative, therefore, while the present high prices are maintained. 
my visit was rainy, but there were | It is known that for some years previously to emancipation the cultivation 
them had walked a distance of two or | of long staple cotton in South Carolina was not a lucrative occupation, the 
books, which were singularly clean | capi vested seldom returning in the way of profit a higher rate of inter 
of running hand, an opportunity | est than four or five per cent. The plough, Mr. R. thinks, may hereafter 
icy of th t lvanced ch take the place of the hoe toa very great extent, and by means of it he expects 
1 last, at which time some of them | to lessen the expenses the coming season. Mr. R. says that he has found 
me vacat of thi months in t the negroes on his plantations neither improvident nor idle ; that, except in 
been five or six months under ins he matter of getting marsh-grass and mud, their labor is quite as much 
stions on the map of North Amerie: nder his control as he considers desirable. They cultivate less land now than 
utries were given and cities and chief | in old times, when each hand was required to work about six acres ; but this 
rrectness. The worst blunder mad because while the soldiers were here in great numbers the people lave 
e city is on the Pacifie e been able to obtain money more easily by the sale of fish and poultry 
rebuked hi “William has been in| and vegetables than by plantation work. Doubtless their experience 
s on the Pacifie O 1. He does n't! in that respect has injured their character as hired laborers, but now 
s lesson was finished, the clas iv at the army is withdrawn, he looked for an immediate improvement, i 
aph hen came a reading lesson | one chose to call it improvement; the money was honestly earned in eithe1 
( irred in it, some of them | of | way Ile had never observed that there was any disinclination to work in 
pil defining the word he spelled. This | the cotton-field ; some of the men who owned land of their own proposed to 
hmetic ie class were able to perform | plant cotton for him next year. It would not be easy to substitute the 
mptness, and came out ¢ y successful | system of day-labor for the task system now in use, for the people preferred 
numbers e up of n nt figures | the latter; yet it could be done, and the negroes could become efficient and 
s only in the middle. In ntal arith- | profitable day-laborers. They would need instruction first, and example ; 
m, and was equally satisfactory f 1 take off his coat and work with them. 
was in full « mat the other e1 Mac » plantations, he said, which he was superintending had been 
s divided their a ion between tl vided by the own r,and one-half the land he was now selling in small lots 
h lobe and th ir rows of Tes y such lies as were living on it at the time of the Government sales in 
veral patriotic songs were sung and 3 llars an acre was the price demanded, and the negroes were 
which is religious in its character an ry glad to purchase. By the general adoption of some such plan he 
brother and sister being addressed by | thought the troublesome question of settling upon a labor system would 
on Canaan’s sho In respect to pro: | receive an easy solution. 
hat in the singing and other scli The possession by every head of a family of such a quantity of land 
toa siderable tent discarded; in| would preserve the negro from being wholly dependent on the employer, 
1, they a 1 laps ito ‘ ind would not diminish the supply of labor while it improved its quality. 
len he men who were buying these small homesteads still wished to be hired 
V l il | n St. He. by him, and some were unwilling to purchase until they had been assured 
\v " entlemen who for that they could continue to get employment on his plantation. 
lin raising co The ’ Wit t four years the domestic condition of the people had cou 
R W ere & y {} rably improved. He could now sell many little articles of household 
: irniture, such as knives and forks, plates, tinware of all kinds, and other 
Sin the Sea Jslands w sold milar conveniences, of which their cabins were then entirely destitute ; and 
. PUPCRESCL | il nsforthem- they all dressed themselves much better now than forme rly. There were 
irchasers few families of his acquaintance, he thought, that had not a little hoard of 
ked was of this latter class. Ile had, money. He knew some great liars and thieves, but had no reason to doubt 
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genealogies, all anecdotes, all dates. If he studies a doctrine, the sectarian 
interests him as much as the sect He loves the poet equally with the poem 
Longfellow, Bryant, and Lowell are the personal friends of every American. 


They sit at every fireside; everything | 
kings of this democracy which people cali yulgargind rapacious, and depict 
on its knees before the dollar 

“The American,” continues M. Laugel, “is eminently sociable ; but his 
sociability is not that commonplace complaisance which plays with vain 
formalities ; it is more exacting. It says to the new-comer, to the unknown, 
Who are you? what do you bring me? what can you teach me? are youa 
man’ do you excel in something ? do you know how to cut down a tree or 
translate ‘Homer?’ He drops his plummet into all consciences, and despises, 
above all, a useless existence, indolence, sluggishness, inertness of spirit.” 


The picture is in some things so just and true that we are loth to say in 
what we think our lively Gallic friend flatters us. It is true that every sort 
of manhood is valued and honored among us: but it musi be confessed that 


if we give our great men reverence, we take it out of them, on the other | 


hand, by the most vexatious enquiry into all their personal affairs. Yes, the 
poets sit down at our fivesides, but we oblige them to answer innumerable 
questions about things we have little right to know; and sometimes the 
nation goes and sits down at their firesides and bores them frightfully. It 
wants to know what has become of their first loves, and how they came to 
marry their present wives, and whether they are happy with them. It is 
eager to learn what they have for dinner, and whether they beat their chil- 
dren or employ moral suasion: also, whether the poets themselves smoke, 


or eat opium, or drink strong waiers, or use profane language. It is by no | 


means content with knowing on what works they are engaged, or what 
poems they have said they would like to write if they had time. 

All this, however, would not be so bad if the public curiosity were fed 
only upon people of note and proper public interest. But, as we hinied, 

* The little life of bank and brier” 
is not more secure from us 
“ Than he who warbles long and loud” 

in the hearing of the whole world. Indeed, we are afraid that the demands 
of the average American enquirer are not those dignified questions framed 
for him by M. Laugel. If we could guess their nature from the sort of re- 
sponse constantly made him in the newspaper gossip, they are something 
more like these: What is your middle name, Jones? What was Smith 
taking over to Brooklyn in his overcoat-pocket? Is Robinson an Irishman 
by descent? How is Brown’s sore thumb? Does Thompson, who is trans- 
lating Télémaque, know anything about French ? 

As the little people far outnumber the great people in this world, it nee 
essarily results that the personal intelligence must be chiefly of that factitious 
interaat which belongs to tittle-tattle about persons for whom nobody actually 
cares, Curiosity concerning the affairs of distinguished men is vicious enough, 
but it seems to us that the gnawing desire to know whether Daubs has got 
back from the Adirondacks, or Chisel has set up his group of Whitman Tap- 
ping on a Drum, or Scribble has corrected the proofs of his new poem, is 
something that must at last reduce the whole reading public to the moral 
and intellectual ‘evel of idle old women at a village tea-party. 

The power which the newspapers have in stimulating this kind of curi- 
osity is very remarkable. If one of the morning papers were ‘o take it into 
its head to chronicle for a few weeks or nonths the movements of Brown or 


Smith, by saying, for instance, that he is “amongst the guests at Lovejoy’s 


Hotel,” or that he may be seen walking down Broadway on such 9 morning 


with his usual smiling look,” he would soon become an object of the 
deepest interest to the public, although he is in all respects a very common- 
place person. If, however, he supports his newspaper notoriety by some 


literary or artistic exploit, the eagerness to know all abou: him grows in 


geometrical ratio, and he must be a wary and secretive man if he can 
conceal from the knowledge of the “ item’? mongers even such private pecu- 


liarities as the possession of one of those moles by which long-lost daughters 


and sons are recognized and recovered in the “ b!lood-and-thunder” novels, 


Nothing but an absolute repudiation of all literary or artistic pretensions 
can secure his privacy. Because if he has even once read a “ poem’ before 


a Phi Beta Kappa Society, or sketched a Sunset in a Cabbage-garden, the 
PI L 


presumption lingers long in the public mind that he is engaged in the secret 


recesses of his apartment in the production of another great work of the 


es to them; they are the true | 
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j insatiable curiosity,a rich supply of slangy English, and what is called “the 
run of the newspaper offices.” When there is an absolute dearth of the 
other materials of his trade, he supplies “ personal items” about the editors, 
reporters, and proprietors of these establishments, the rows they have had, the 

| jokes they have been making, tells who compiles the deaths and marriages, 

and who the shipping news. Sometimes he turns his piercing eye on his 


brother correspondents, and tears aside the flimsy veil under which they 


conceal themselves from an inquisitive public. He lets you know, for 
instance, that “ ’Possuin,” “ the well-known correspondent ” of the “ Baalbec 
Gong,” is John Smith, and you have hardly got over your astonishment 
when you learn from the next paragraph that “’Coon,” of the “ Palmyra 
Earthquake,” is none other than John Robinson; and so on through 
a list of tweacy or thirty. Probably you never heard of either Smith or 


| Robinson before, and have never lighted upon their brilliant contributions 


in either the “Gong” or the “ Earthquake,” bui far from supposing that 
| you have lost noching thereby, if you are an ordinary man you heave a sigh 
| over the intense absorption in business which prevents you devoting more 


attention to “light literature. 


’ 


The eagerness for “ personal items” about literary men and artists is, how- 
ever, due in a great degree to the prevalence amongst the public of a vague 
belief that men who write or paint or make statues form a sort of caste, the 
members 0° which are distinguished from the rest of the community by certain 
| deep-seated «ental and moral peculiarities. The interest displayed in their 
lives and actions has little or nothing to do with the merits of their works, 
It may be that Daubs is working up the sketches he brought back from the 
Adirondacks into an execrable picture, or that the new “ poem” on which 
Scribble is engaged is simply vile prose, or that his forthcoming article is 
simply Crivel. Yet the item-monger chronicles the progress he is making; 
and mentions which leg he »ats down first when he is getting out of bed, 
at just as great length as if the story were told of Church or Lowell, and the 
public reads it with almost as much gusto. In fact, the impression seems 


to be not uncommon that all intellectual efforts are respectable because they 
| are intellectual efforts, no matter what amount of success may attend them, 
and that anybody whose business it is to make them becomes de facto an ob- 
ject of mysterious interest, and even of veneration. 
Ju vrath, however, artists and authors are very much like other men, 
| There are uncommonly few geniuses amongst them, the popular presumption 
to the contrary notwithstanding. A man’s taking to literature or art as a 
calling is, in nine cases out of ten, nay, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the result of accident, or of personal taste, or of pressure of circumstances. 
He may write very passable books, or paint fair pictures, by mere force of 
industry, or aided by a little talent, which is a very different thing 
from genius. A livelihood may be earned in these as in other occupations 
by very commonplace persons, and the industrious collection of “ personal 
items” about them, therefore, without reference to the quality of their 
about lawyers, or doc- 


’ 


work, is just as absurd as the collection of “ items’ 
tors, or, for that matter, of wholesale grocers, would be. If the public only 
saw things as they are there would be nothing more interesting in Daubs 
making a trip to Lake-George, or Scribble to the oil regions, or in his getting 
a new pair of boots, or in his fondness for oyster stews, than in the visit of 
Counsellor Scroggs to Saratoga, or his appearance on Broadway with a bun- 
dle of papers under hisarm. We judge him by the quality of his speeches, 
and if he makes very poor ones we leave him in obscurity ; but every time 
Daubs takes hold of a brush, or Scribble of a pen, the item-monger calls on 
the nation to pause and behold, and it is apt to respond. 

In so far as authors and artists differ, or have differed in times past, from 
other people, it has been due ir & great measure, if not wholly, to the greater 
precariousness of their calling, the uncertainty of the market for their wares. 
This always begets recklessness and improvidence, as is seen in the case of 
soldiers and sailors and all other men whose fortune is unusually doubtful, 
So that the very name of writer or painter was at one time, and with many 
people is still, a synonym for poverty and shiftlessness. But under the large 
and sieady demand for pictures and books and articles of all kinds, good, 
bad, and indifferent, which has grown up with the progress of democracy in 
this and other countries, the profession of an artist or author is getting to 
be almost as reliable as any other, and the habits of the members of it are 


same sort, and the noses of the “ personal-men” are constantly protruded | accordingly greatly changed. Artists in England and France are now 


under his door snuffing for signs of his progress. 


The great purveyors of this sort of intelligence are, as we have said, the 
New York correspondents of the country papers. If anybody wants to 
know how many great /ittcratewrs and artists there are in New York, of 
whom he has never heard before, he has only to peruse regularly the “ spicy ” 
correspondence say of “ Fiddlesticks”’ in that “live paper,” the “ Nineveh 
Dawn.” “ Fiddlesticks’s ” qualifications are probably a good pair of legs, an 


amongs che most posés, respectable, and thrifty persons in the community, 
accumulate large fortunes, give good dinners, and go to church on Sundays, 
and change their linen once a day. There is nothing peculiar about them 
as men, either there or here. Not one in a thousand is a genius, or anything 
else but a decent citizen, who supports himself or his family by the steady, 
plodding pursuit of a very pleasant calling. 

As to authors, one of the most opular novelists of the day maintains 
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that a boy can be brought up to romance writing as he can to any other 
profession, and declares that he means to put one of his own sons into it. 
Before 


of either writers or painters can have any real value, 


This is doubtless an exaggeration, but it has a large basis of truth. 
“ personal items” 
we have to go behind the profession, and find out what manner of man he is 
we are scrutinizing. if he has done great things with either pen or pencil, 
of course it is but human to desire to know whether he paints with his legs 
crossed, or writes standing up or sitting down; but if he has not, and is 
after all, merely a 


“ good husband, good father, exemplary in all the relations 
of life,” like so many defunct aldermen, firemen, and other members of public 
bodies, earning an honoyable livelihood by middling pictures or indifferent 
books, we think it would be as well to let him alone, 
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PAPER AND PRINTING. 

VERY soon after the present Secretary of the Interior Department entered 
upon his important duties, he caused a radical change to be made in the 
manner of working up, for publication, the returns of the Census Office ; and 
the first tangible result is a quarto volume of 750 pages on the “ Manufac- 
tures of the United States in 1860.” The press has not yet been supplied 
with copies of this work, as it undoubted!y will be, but from a friend in 
Washington we have obtained the subjoined synopsis of facts, taken there- 
from, on the subject of paper and printing : 

The total number of paper manufactories in the United States was 555, 
of which 204 were in New England, 273 in the Middle States, 53 in the 
Western States, and 24 in the South. 
lead in New England, and New York with 126 mills was far in advance of 


Connecticut with 55 mills took the 


any other State. The total value of this product in 1860 was $21,216,802, 
since which time, notwithstanding the closing of the Seuthern mills, ther 
has been a very large increase ; and, when compared with the statistics of 
France and England, we find that the annual production in the Uniied 
States is greater than that in either of those countries. Some of the largest 
mills in this country have turned out paper at the rate of seven tons per 
diem ; and the articles which have entered into its composition have not 
only been cotton and linen rags, but the waste of cotton, flax, and hemp 
mills, and of rope and cordage factories, and such things as coir, jute, straw, 
hay, stable-refuse, various kinds of wood, corn-husks, mulberry leaves and 
bark, and various canes and reeds. 

The first paper-mill erected within the present limits of the United States 
was built by an ancestor of David Rittenhouse, at Roxborough, Pennsy] 
vania, in 1693; the second mill was built at Elizabethtown, New Jerse y, in 
1728 


fas 


during which year the first mill in Massachusetts was built in Boston ; 
another was built at Olneysville, Rhode Island, in 1765; and at Hempstead, 
Long Island, another mill was erected in 1768, which is still in operation. 
The first mill established west of the Alleghany Mountains was built at 
Fayetteville, Pennsylvania ; and a mill erected in Dalton, Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, in 1802, has ever since been the centre of a very extensive 
paper business. 

The book, job, and newspaper establishments returned from thirty-six 
States in 1860 numbered no less than 1,666; the aggregate capital employed 
by them amounted to $19,622,518 ; 
printing was 20,159 ; the cost of carrying them on was $7,588,096 ; the cost 
of material employed was $12,844,288 ; and the total value of the product 


the number of persons employed 


from this source was $31,063,898. 

Printing was first executed in the American colonies at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, by a printer named Daye, who, in 1639, printed the “ Free 
man’s Oath” on a press brought over from England during the preceding 
year. Ilis first regular book was the “ Bay Psalm-Book,” which was printed 
in 1640 ; it was an octavo of 300 pages, and a second edition was printed in 
1647. It was in Daye’s building that the materials were set up for printing 
“ Eliot’s Indian Bible,” and it was there that all the 
for the Colonies for forty years. 

In 1672, according to the Census Office, the first 
of copyright was granted to John Usher, one of the earliest booksellers of 
In 1674 
press was established in Boston by John Foster; the first in Philadelphia 


printing was executed 
privilege in the nature 


Boston, for a revised edition of the laws of the colony. the first 
was set up by William Bradford, in 1686; and it is singular that, in this 
connection, there is no mention made by the census editor of the first press 
established in New York. The first press established in Connecticut was at 


the 


New London, in 1710; the first in Maryland, at Annapolis, in 1726; 
first in Virginia, at Williamsburg, in 1729; the first in South Carolina, at 
Charleston, in 1730; the first in Rhode Island, at Newport, by a brother of 
Benjamin Franklin, in 1 


tucky, in 1786. 
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The first patent for a printing-press was taken out in 1796 


and the first west of the mountains, in Ken 
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by Dr. Apollos Kinsley, of Connecticut, whic] 
the num 


was an improvement on a 


and ress manu 


press invented by one Nicholson ; 
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et eer re LITERARY NOTES. 
ra ~~ , Awertcan biographical literature will shortly be enriched by two new 
ti Irandy | Works commemorative of deceased worthies, each among the most eminent 
. os a a p in his several heres. We allude to the memoir of Prof. Benjamin F, 
ina » | Silliman, by Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, of New Haven, and of Chancellor Kent, by 
‘ l C. P. Daly, judge of the Court of Common Pleas. The materials lef 
3 \ | r biographical pury unusually abundant 
— They « ist of diaries and journals of travel at home and abroad, extend 
2 i | bly more than h a century, and of correspondence wit] 
nearly ntific man of the day in Europe and America. Prof. Sill 
: , t was I 1 l abroadar ‘esentative of the whole phys 
f ap nee of A ina manner that can scarcely fall to the lot of any su 
sy ; % a h ing person. This position was naturally awarded to him by the lengt 
- : 3 . ; 1 of time that his name had been before the world: as a cultivator of thy 
of t ae . - rious 1 f natural philosophy, t} iportance of his investigatior 
sat thi Ew? ‘ a try, and the high reputation attained by the scientific journ 
. 2 aye | known by his name and current throughout both continents. With prai 
) worth | taste, Prof. Fisher (a connection of the fan ily) allows t] 
— enerable philosopher te be the historian of his own career, furnishing mer 
, ety wi 
, ‘ cae 8 a0 ssary connecting link This work nor 
; ; aye J ] nd will shortly be s. C. Seribner & Co 
te f } wo volumes post 8vo, with a fine engraved portrait, ete. Jud 
Th S : é ynder Daly 3 he great legal luminary, ( icellor Kent, is also advancin 
‘ of i hie Xe : , : ( ision, though we believe details of its publication are not 
, , finally settled. The author has had full access to the materials of all kind 
n the pos ion of the family, and is enabled naturally to command al! 
the resources that the memory of the living contemporaries of the chancel 
to have more or less | | rean afford. The work will, in some sense, be a history of the New Yor! 
ehiacesiaien often tem} sar during the most important period of the legal history of the State, : 
‘ ans: me when its system of jurisprudence, heretofore vague and unsettled 
ry universal as to over_| 45 taking itifie shape and consistency under the influence of the emi 
¥ | : 
prince or general May, ! nent lawyers and advocates, sketches of whom will be included in tl 
+ } 13 1s ¢ 
wikis — — memoirs of one who stood confessedly at the head of his fellows and fi 
» iicate Prue, he might | commanded the respect of Europe for the legal lore of America. 
of such unpopularity as The sudden dees se of Mrs CGiaskell is a loss to the world of letters t! 
r. Besides, wherever th poe ee use all have participated in the pleasure derived from het 
, . . ." - " - " — a - - 7 _ . > 
practice, the men are, ' japors. She exemplifies in no ordinary degree the fertility of modern novel 


ists, considering that her death took place at the early age of forty-th1 





hed no longer ago than 1848. This was 














: mon in French and |. ‘y Barton,” a life in the manufacturing districts around Mai 
: a aon aon cl l itself to her daily observation as the wife of 
R ng the o ; ; n, we come upon, to use a | { hat outwardly unpicturesque neighborhood,  Th« 
Pp I : of tobacco, at its original headquarter | work were immediately recognized, and at on 
AU t S shes , literally without distinction of age | gave the authoress a rank among female writers that her succeedin 
bs 1, without distinction of place. The | works have scarcely heightened, though they have well sustained it. Th 
, veen t] ts at their « i. The | titles of her novels are so well known that it is useless to repeat them. Lat | 
first Ia 3 of M | Peru i their guests in a cigat rett terly she had adopted the serial style of publication for her stories ; one of | 
nl them, now near completion in the “Cornhill Magazine,” develops powers 
Vur o i in tl : nh many he hings i t compromise | ef conferring interest on scenes of ordinary life and characters of everyday ! 
, ; r and tinental European, with rather more tendency | mould at least equal to the talent displayed in the same walk of fiction 
Our public et tte is nearly that of the Continent, though | Miss Jane Austen, that commanded the astonishment of Sir Walter Scott | 
i to : *, and much stricter as concerns pub-| as a miracle of art, compared to which his own “drum-and-trumpet styl 
Where I are more especially concerned, the English | was unworthy to be named. The “Life of Charlotte Bronté” is the on} 
civil n is apt to predominate, and so it does in this par- | acknowledged work of Mrs. Gaskell not belonging to fiction. Her story o! 
; n of fastness { to the popular delusion | “Cranford” is said to represent faithfully the small town in Cheshire 
h | ther al regard a lady smoker with | where her youth was passed, under circumstances of great seclusion, pre- 
un : > sly, and without wishing to advance | vious to her marriage. Her death was sudden, and oceurred soon after her ; 
t parad l might be made out for ladies who | return f1 ma holiday visit to Italy. ‘ 
: , t would | reign to our present pu Mr. John Payne Collier announces that his reprint of the rare mise 1 
\\ " 


. aa » Sue ist accept as our theory, | lany of old English poetry, “The Paradise of Dainty Devices,” from t! ) 


vmerican lies do not smoke, | unique copy of the edition of 1578, is just completed, and furnished to th i 


i I's ’ A ’ 


s grec tot ! ty of | forty-five gentlemen who subscribe the cost, twenty shillings each, while he ‘ 
3 admiss han rent on the face of | contributes the editorial labor for the sake of perpetuating the book, and : 
: vith the cause does not apply to laranteeing its preservation from the chances of destruction that a sing| t 

I w! 1 more disagreeable to non-smokers | copy is always exposed to. He says, in a communication to the Atheneum, 


n te peanit of ita « sumption. Hence a gentleman should |“ At the moment of writing I have before me three letters from the United 
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of. The latter portion entirely original, being prepared by 

leau expressly for this ed n, and forming a continuation of the 

blished, in conne n with Charles Knight, as “ The His 

s’ Pe Ina! r to the publishers, Miss Mar 

tes ively that this will be her last literary work, as owing to 

Lage and failin health she will not engage in any -undertak 

exp s] lf highly gratified with the sympathy her labors 

ted 1 this coun rv, mid earne ly de ires to see the completion of 

tory in print while yet she is able ‘to enjoy its appearance. The 

other historical work published by Messrs. Walker, Puller & Co., Henri Mar 

tin’s “ History of France,” translated by Miss Booth, is also proceeding favor 
ably—two new volumes will speedily be issued of it. 

Che Historical Society of Long Island, an institution of recent forma 
tion, but already firmly planted, and munificently endowed by the liberality 
of its members, has in view, besides the collection of a library and museum 

' 


which already rank among the first collections in the State, the preparation 


of a History of Long Island, on a scale commensurate with the importance of 
the district and the richness of materials, arising from its early occupation 
by Europe an settlers. It is remarkable that every book heretofore published 
relating to the civil, ecclesiastical, political, or natural history of the island, 


amounting, probably, to more than one hundred distinct publications, is 


Some of the 
-in limited numbers—in ele- 


“The 


named from the late Gabriel Furman, whose ‘“* Notes on Brooklyn” was one 


‘out of print,” and few of them can be procured at any price. 


rarest tracts of the kind are being reproduced 


gant style, by a private printing association Furman Club” 


—so 


of the earliest topographical essays connected with the island. A sub section 


of the Historical Publishing Committee is charged with the natural history 


of the region, and great progress has been made in the preparations of 


} 


vy 


monographs on each division, as zoology, bot: 


ich 1nOs 


ny, and geology, gentlemen 
t competent by previous study to do justice to their special depart 
m of the fauna and flora, min 


a al , e.. 
ments. The contemplated complete exhibiti 


eral productions, ete., of the island, will form a branch of the museum such 
as few or no States can boast of. It testifies to the increased interest in the 
study of nature that advancing cultivation and refinement are exciting in all 
parts of the United States. 


the cost of manufacture and 


—Undeterred by the alarming inerease in 
the pressure of taxation, our publishers find the rewards of business gener- 
ally proportioned to the outlay expended, and thus oftentimes large and 
expensive works, requiring a series of years and the employment of various 


collaborateurs for their completion, are beginning to be found more remuner- 


ative than the same amount employed in works of a more ephemeral cliar- 
acter. A generous confidence in the public is very apt to mect a due return, 


particularly in a community like this, where the performance of the coming 


year is almost certain to exceed the promise of the past and present ones. 


Messrs. Harper Brothers have long had in preparation a work that must 


be based upon some such considerations, as more than fifty thousand dollars 


will be laid out on it before any return is realized. It isan Encyclopedia of 


Biblical Knowledge, Theology, Ecclesiastical tory, and Biography, and 
kindred sciences, included under one alphabetical arrangement, wider in 
] 


scope Work, 


than any previous 


and equally thorough in its treatment. 
The whole of ‘“ 


Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” or at least such parts as 
are reg 
This as improved in the 


recent edition by Dr. Lindsay Alexander, will form the basis of the Biblical 


ivded as not susceptible of improvement, will be incorporated in it. 


work, indeed, and Kitto’s “ Biblical Cyclopedia,” 


portion of the work. In the division of ecclesiastical history, antiquities, 
\ work in the 
similar help to those just mentioned, and a 


iography, ete.,. there is no English language that affords 


greater degre ) 


of originality is 


required. The work is proceeding under the joint co-operation of two 
editors, Dr. Strong and Dr. J. M‘Clintock, both of the Methodist Church, 
who have devoted many years to the execution of the plan. It was origin- 
illy intended to be comprised in one volume, but such is the natural growth 
of a subject proportioned to the attention bestowed upon it, that probably 


four large and closely printed imperial octavos will be found necessary. 


considerable portion of the work is stereotyped, and the remainder is rapidly 





proceeding to completion 


—American history owes much to the labors of the late Col. W. L. 


Stone, whose “ Life of Brant,” “ Biography of Sir William Johnson” (com- 
pleted and published by his son), ete., first showed our State how rich a 
mine of historical materials lay at its doors. His “ Life of Red Jacket,” being 


printed originally in only a small edition, has become very scarce. Proposals 


republication of a limited edition have been issued by J. Munsell, 
issue it in superior style, 


of Albany, who will 


hor after Pace 


with a fine portrait of the 
printed in 4tto. 


Twenty-five copies will be 





ation. 


EUGENIE DE GUERIN.” 


Ir Mademoiselle de Guérin, transcribing from the fulness of her affection 
and her piety her daily record of one of the quietest lives that ever was led 
by one who had not formally renounced the world, could have foreseen that 
within a few years after her death, her love, her piety, her character, her daily 
habits, her household cares, her inmost and freest thoughts, were to be 
weighed and measured by half the literary crities of Europe and America, 
she would, doubtless, have found in this fact a miracle more wonderful than 
any of those to which, in the lives of her favorite saints, she accorded so 
us a belief, 





The history of a man or woman of genius prolongs itself 
after death ; and one of the most pleasing facts with regard to that of Mlle. de 
that it was her fate to know nothing of her fame. One of the 
most unselfish of women, she was spared the experience of that publicity 
which was the inevitable result of her talents. 


Gueérin is 


Genius is not a private fact : 
sooner or later, in the nature of things, it becomes common property. Mlle. 
de Guérin pays from her present eminence the penalty of her admirable 
faculties. If there be in the seclusion, the modesty, the cheerful obscurity 
and humility of her life, an essential incongruity with the broad light of 
actual criticism, we may console ourselves with the reflection that, in so far 
It has respected 
Her life and her fame stand apart. Between 
her own enjoyment of the work and the world’s enjoyment of it intervenes 
that fact of her death which completes the one and excuses the other. 


as it might, fortune has dealt with her in her own spirit. 
her noble unconsciousness. 


Our own excuse for speaking of Mile. de Guérin at this somewhat late 
This 
In the matter of 
style, it is our opinion that Mile. de Guérin loses as much by translation as 


day lies in the recent issue of an English translation of her journal. 
translation is apparently as good as it was likely to be. 


her great countrywoman, Mme. de Sévigné ; and as it is for her style espe 
cially that we personally value Mile. de Guérin, we cannot but think that an 
English version of her feclings would fail, in a very important particular, to 
represent her—her journal being, indeed, nothing more than a tissue of feel 
ings, woven as simply, as easily, as closely, as rapidly, with the same inter 
rupted continuity, as a piece of fireside knitting-work. It is probable, 
nevertheless, that the book will prove acceptable from its character of piety ; 
and for those who are not acquainted with the original, it may even, through 
the translator’s faithful sympathy, possess a certain literary charm. 

Mile. de Guérin’s journal begins in 1854, when she was twenty-nine years 
of age, and ceases in 1840. It was strictly a series of daily letters addressed 
to her brother Maurice, and consigned to a number of blank-books, which 
he read when each was filled. It may be divided into two parts: the first, 
covering less than five years, extending to the death of Maurice de Guérin - 
and the second, covering a year and a half, extending from this event to 
what we may almost call the real death of Mile. de Guérin herself—that is, 
the cessation of that practice of daily communion with her brother which 
had so long absorbed her most lively energies. She actually survived her 
brother nine years, a period of which she has left us only that beginning of 
a record formed by those few pages of her journal which she has inscribed 
to his departed soul. Her admirers will hardly regret the absence of a more 
extended chronicle of these weary years. Mile. de Guérin’s thoughts had 
always been half for heaven and half for Maurice. When Maurice died they 
reverted, by a pious compromise, to heaven alone, and assumed an almost 
painful monotony. 

The chief figure in Mlle. de Guérin’s life, accordingly, is not her own, but 
that of her brother. He, too, has become famous ; he, too, had his genius. 
The sisterly devotion expressed and implied in every line of Mlle. de Gué- 
rin’s writing needs, indeed, no such fact as this to explain it. She was 
nothing of a critic; and for the readers of the journal alone, the simple 
presumption that Maurice de Guérin was a lovable man is sufficient to 
account for his supremacy in the life of a woman who lived exclusively in 
her natural affections. For her, then, he was simply the dearest of her 
brothers; for us, if we had the space, he would be a most interesting object 
of study. But we can spare him but a few words. He was by several years 
Eugénie’s junior. Sent to school at a distance at an early age, and compelled 
subsequently to earn his living in Paris by teaching and writing, his life was 
passed in comparative solitude, and his relations with his family maintained 
by letters. His first plan had been to enter the church, and with this view 
he had attached himself to a small community of theological students 
organized and governed by Lamennais. The dispersion of this community, 
however, arrested and diverted his ecclesiastical aspirations ; and if he never 
thoroughly abandoned himself to the world as it stands opposed to the 
church, his habitual seclusion and temperance are marked by a strictly sec- 


* “The Journal of Eugénie de Guérin.”’ By G. S. Trébutien. 
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The 


After several years of Paris drudgery, he contracted a marriage 


ular tone. 
with a young girl of some fortune. He died at the age of twenty-eight, 
To ourselves, Maurice de Guérin is a more interesting person than his sister, 
We cannot, indeed, help regarding the collection recently made of his letters 
and literary remains as a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the human mind. What he would have accomplished if time had been 
more generous towards him, it is diilicult to say ; but as it is, little can be 
claimed for him on the ground of his positive achievements. To say that 


he is chiefly interesting as a ple nomenon seems but a cold way of looking at 
one who, in all that we know of his character, inspires us with the most 
tender affection ; and yet so it is that we are tempted to speak of Maurice 
de Guérin, 


ill, 


So it is that we are led to look at every man who is deficient in 
This was the case with Guérin. His letters, his diary, his verses, are 
one long record of moral impotency. He was one of the saddest of men. 
That he had genius, we think his little prose-poem, entitled “ The Centaur,” 
conclusively proves; not a splendid, a far-reaching genius, but nevertheless 
asource of inspiration which was all his own. His sensibility, his percep- 
tions, were of the deepest. He put imagination into everything that he said 
or wrote. He has left descriptions of nature which have probably never 
been excelled, because, probably, nature has never been more delicately per- 
ceived. And yet we may be sure that for posterity he will live rather in his 
sister than in himself. For he is essentially an imperfect figure ; and what 
A man is 
only remembered beyond his own generation by his resw/ts; and the most 
If he had lived and 
grown great, we should assuredly be delighted to peruse the record of his 
moral and religious t/tonnements. 


the present asks of the past is before all things completeness. 
that Guérin has left us is a heritage of processes. 


But as his whole life was but a frag- 
ment, his fragmentary efforts lack that character of unity which is essential 
to whomsoever, in morals or in letters, is destined to become anything of a 
classic. Maurice de Guérin’s only unity is in his sister. 

The singular unity of her own genius, indeed, is such as almost to qualify 
her for tlis distinction. As her brother was all complexity, she was all 


simplicity. As he was all doubt, she was all faith. It seems to us that we 
shall place Mile. de Guérin on her proper footing, and obviate much possible 
We just 
The great charm of Mme. de Sévigné's 


style is her perfect ability to say whatever she pleases. 


misconception, if we say that hers was an essentially finite nature. 
now mentioned Mme, de Sévigne. 
But as she was 
chiefly an ovserver of fashionable society, she was not often tempted to utter 
very composite truths. Now, Mile. de Guérin, perpetually engaged in the 
contemplation of the Divine goodness, finds the right word and the right 
With her, 
Many of the causes of 
Both Mme. de Sévigne 
and Mile. de Guérin were women of tasterand of tact, who, under these con- 


phrase with the same delightful ease as her great predecessor. 
as with Mme. de Sévigné, style was a natural gift. 
this perfection are doubtless identical in both cases. 
ditions, wrote from the heart. They wrote freely and familiarly, without 
any pre-occupation whatever. They were both women of birth, both /adies, 
as we say now-a-days. ‘To both of them there clings an air of purely natural 
distinction, of implicit subordination to the fact of race, a silent sense of 
responsibility to the past, which goes far to explain the positive character of 
their style. When we add to this that in both of them the imaginative 
faculty was singularly limited, we shall have indicated those features which 
they possessed in common, and shail have helped to confirm our assertion 
of the finite quality of Mile. de Guérin’s mind. It was not that she was 
without imagination ; on the contrary, she unmistakably possessed it; but 
she possessed it in very small measure. Religion without imagination is 
piety ; and such is Mlle. de Guérin’s religion. Her journal, taken as a whole, 
seems to us to express a profound contentment. She was, indeed fin a cer- 
tain sense, impatient of life, but with no stronger impatience than such as 
the church was able to allay. She had, of course, her moments of dis- 
couragement ; but, on the whole, she found it easy to believe, and she was 
too implicit a believer to be unhappy. Her peculiar merit is that, without 
exaltation, enthusiasm, or ecstacy, quietly, steadily, and naturally, she 
entertained the idea of the Divine goodness. The truth is that she was 
strong. She was a woman of character. Thoroughly dependent on the 
church, she was independent of everything else. 


—— 


THE REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON.* 


No book has been more eagerly anticipated, during the last 





two years, 
by that large public which has digested his sermons and been quickened and 
There 
is always an intense desire, not a morbid curiosity, but the thirst of sympa- 


inspired by his teaching, than the “ Life and Letters of Robertson.” 


* “Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson, M.A. Edited by Stopford A. 
Brooke.’ Intwo volumes 12mo, pp. 359. Boston: Ticknoré Fields. 1865. 


ous. 
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ation. 


thy, to know the very pith and marrow of the lives of those who have been 
leaders in any department of thought, and Robertson's position as a repre- 
sentative man in the English Church is such that this desire to know if the 
reality of his life corresponded with the ideal he has raised in our own minds 
has only burned more intensely as the sermons made us better acquainted 
with the man. It can besaid with entire truth, that the book confirms this 
ideal ; it even exalts it; for Robertson's very weaknesses do not impair our 
reverence for the man. The biography at once takes rank with Stanley's 
Life of Arnold (whom Robertson resembled in many points, in his daring, his 
religious experience and position, his power of analysis, his intuitive grasp), 
as perhaps the best exposition.of the inward and outward life of one in 
whom all the complex religious and social questions which vex this age 
were matters of personal experiences which has vet been given to the world; 
and could Robertson himself now read the wonderfully lucid sketeh which 
Mr. Brooke has given, we believe he would not be displeased, since it con. 
tains those very elements which he so much admired in the life of Arnold, 
The biographer's labors are happily lightened, as in the case of Arnold, by 
the abundant materials which Robertson left, but these have been so carefully 
used, that the light and shade of every period of his life are always given, 
and we can recall no page which contains anything which the most 


I ardent 
friend of Robertson could wish unsaid. 


Mr. Brooke magnifies his 
with the hand of a master, by faithfully and accurately se 


subject 
tting it before 
you ; while he admires Robertson, he can see his faults, and he only obtrudes 
his own comments when they are indispensably necessary to the order of 
the narrative. 

What gives special and fascinating interest to these volumes is their in. 
timate relation to the most vital reli 





gious and questions of the day. 
Robertson, with his singular gifts of a st lagination and brilliant 
incisive reason, lan in 





would have been a mk ; such men 


in common with Sterling and 


any 





always flash sunshine; but it was gi him, 


ento 
Tennyson and Kingsley and Carlyle, to work his own way through 
the questions of modern doubt; and because he did this, and came out 
bold intellis faith, which gave him 


into the clear, gent 
power to interpret every subject from the point of view he had won, 


sunshine of an 


he found himself specially en rapport with the younger minds of his dav 
and his writings have constantly exercised a healing influence since his 





death. Here his position is representative; here is the strength of his 
rapidly growing power. It is not too much to say that in this country he 


the 
opened new veins of 


has n oulded you or di “il ‘Ss tf tl is cr ] PA tlo?r 1j . 
a8 m l young divines of this generation. His sermons have 


thought and f 





his method has been widely 





adopted ; and the fresh intellectual inspi 
in Trinity Chapel, Brighton, has fi 
individuality, 


tion of his extemporaneous efforts 
ywed into the hearts of thousands. His 
which was a gradual development, has turned all eyes to him 
As Mr. Brooke remarks (Vol. IL, p. 249) : “ He has shown that a well-marked 
in the English Church.” 
the longing for which Mr. Brooke aptly calls “ 


individuality is possible And this individuality 
one of the strongest impulses 
which have given rise to the present theological struggle,” Robertson used 
» self which make his 


Seeing, 





with just that wise conservat 


nN and tenthfnils: - ¢ 
Sm and truthiuiness tc 








exumple so beautifully attractive and stimulating. as we d now 
how they were shaped by outward 


events, his independence and loneliness amid strugg] 


Pg Ag | 


into the very core of his 


opinions, and 


e and his silent victory 
He was among the first of the 
English clergy to apply boldly his Christianity to the social and religious 
condition of England's working-men ; 


in death are thrilling beyond expression. 


and, though his schemes ultimately 


failed, he may be called the parent of those movements which are now so 





numerous in England and in this country to bring the living forces and tra 
ditions of the Episcopal Church into vital sympathy with the masses. Inthe 
twenty years since he identified himself—first at Oxford, and next and last at 
Brighton—with social questions, no body of Christians has so rapidly applied 
Christianity to their solution and the regeneration of society ; and we know 
from our own Gbservation that his lectures and addresses have done much to 
inspire thistncvement here. 

vic 


His other work was theological ; and this may be best presented by such 


a slight sketch as we can give of his life. He was born in London, Febru- 
ary 3, 1816. He owed much in his earlier years to the careful education 


and watchfulness of his parents, but, being much above his growth, was 
silent and imaginative. In boyhood, he describes himselt as “iron in 
strength, broad and stout.” He excelled in athletic games, but had great 


fondness for reading. He was never known to tell a lie, and was sensitively 
He early displayed a practical turn of mind, which pre- 


served him from the vices of a too excitable 


alive to propriety. 
imagination, and his earliest 
passion was to engage at a suitable 
military life. 


° } 
age In the 


profession of his father, a 
This was opposed to the wishes of his parents, who desired to 


have him prepare for holy orders. To this he reluctantly yielded in 1837, 
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and was matriculated at Brazenose College, Oxford. He entered the univer 
sity holding strongly what were then called Evangelical views, but at a time 
wile the Traetarian party was rising rapidly into notie He at once felt 
deeply the influence of Dr. New ind the story of his struggle to eseape 
froma the vortex of Puseyism is as fascinating as Newman's “ Apologia.” This 


he did escape, but his strong interest in the varieties of religious opinion 
centred there, and the many-sided activity of his imagination drew him 


His mind was vexed 


in conquering doubt, 


bevond the proper stu lies of the pla ot with religious 


was lars ‘ ly 


questions, and his di 
thrown away. Plato 
Wordsworth, captivated 


l, like De Quincey, a silent, self-con 


thoughts he passed, ih 


and 


later, In 





life. Of himself he wrote, in 1846, when a great change 

as ‘a man who had read theological! and | i 

before, with painful interest ; a man who, at different times, has lived in 
the atmosphere of thought in which Jonathan Edwards, Plato, Lucretius, 
Thomas Brown, Carlyle, Emerson, and Fichte lived; who steeped 





soul and memory in Byron’s strong feelin who has walked with New 
} { } fry] . } oe a . . ea tha } ‘. 
man years ago to the brink of an awful precipice, and chosen rather to look 
upon it calmly, and know the worst of the secrets of the darkness, than 
y j + 1 awe ill 4 ) anes 

recoil, with Newman, in fear and tenderness, back t ie infullibilitv o 
Rome.” 

This passage is the key to his life at this period, but in this very gesta 


the > f hi nee ; laali > 
the wenpons Of His success in dealing 
i 


tion of religious opinion were forged 


, Ne aeny Mane » first explored the whole 
with the perplexed doubts pecuilar to our time. He fir explored the wh 
vround in the stillness of his own mind and heart. But when first ordained, 


. $ ; ; , at ’ » ‘tr 
he concealed this hot-bed of religious feeling beneath the ev 


in which he had been brought up 


lite 


that little of his later individuality was 


angelical views 


and these views bound him so closely 


then Ile was, however, a 


seen. 





marked man in the pulpit from the first. A weakly re ious sentimental 


ism now possessed him, and his letters abound in the hollow echoes of 


pietism. He tried to live after the rule of Thomas 4 Kempis. He was har 
assed by the idea that his sermons were not intelligible to the educated. 
am . 

llence, as set forth in the 


success of 

But his 
‘I have gained good 
and energy from that b 0k,” Past 
Tennyson was at this time constantly in his hands, and Dante 


Hle was oppressed by his ideal of exce 


: j i added to the keennes his pai 
his friends, and his morbid piety added to the keenness of his pain. 


ee ee 2 
reading was rapidly carrying him clear of this state. 


‘he says, in speaking of Carlyle’s ‘ and 


Present.” 
he read daily. He now began the plan of reading carefully on the questions 


of the day, and this was his constant practice ever after; and at this stage 


in his development his thoughts were turned, as always indeed, but now 


apecially, to methods for relieving the poor. In 1843 he wrote, “I stand 
! : 


nearly alone, a theological Ishmael. The Tractarians despise me, and the 


Evangelicals somewhat loudly express their doubts of me.” In intervals he 


was now reading German m ‘ttaphysics. His mind was growing rapidly 
He was nearing the turning-point of his life. That individuality which was 
as ‘ g ; 


‘An outward blow "—savs 


the spring of his genius demanded recognition 
his biographer—* the sudden ruin of a friendship which he had wrought, as 
“he imagined, for ever, into his being—a blow from which he never after 
wards wholly recovered —accelerated the inward crisis, and the result was a 


¢ ¢ Iw l . e . 
period of spiritual agony so awful that it not only shook his health to its 


centre, but smote his spirit down into so profound a darkness that of all his 
early faiths but one remained: ‘It must be right to do right.’ ” 


From this experience dated his new birth of religious thought and feel- 
ing. Out of 


eiven in his own words: 


this came ultimately the principles which he taught, best 





‘First, the establishment of positive truth, instead 
of the negative destruction of error. Secondly, that truth is made up of two 


opposite proportions, and not found in a ria media between the two. Thirdly, 
that spiritual truth is discerned by the spirit, instead of intellectually in pro 


. om tush ahead ha tanctl nomentivale oe 
positions ; and, therefore, truth should be taught suggestively, not dogmati 


cally. Fourthly, that belief in the haman character of Christ's humanity 
must be antecedent to belief in his divine origin. Fifthly, that Christianity, 





} . ] im ar + > rar © y,) 
as its teachers should, works from the inward to the outward, and not cic 


Sixthly, the soul of goodness in things evil.” In addition to this. as 


versa. 
} * f j 
MieMs Tor til 


he worked out his pr 
his opinions on baptism, Shes eknmeaniied 


Though we 


and hence they are very valuable, 
inspiration, and the Sabbath were 


somewhat peculiar. have no space here to examine these, we 
think the violence of his reaction from the Evangelical school, and the stout 
opposition which he received in Br shton, le him into statements which a 
more equable experience would have cancelled. These opinions have led 
many already, who cannot see » spirit beneath the letter 
of a thou it or opinion, to turn aside from him. ‘This revelation of his life, 
showing how he fought his way through th t 


D 
pt 
ind his most rapturous and vivid embodiment of the great truth of the in 


+ deepest scepticism into truth, 





Nation. 


carnation in ail his teaching, must do much towards reconciling his opinions 
to the narrowest class of theologians; while the very earnestness with which 





he grasped at truth, and fought for it in his lone incumber ey at Brighton, 
and died fi i 


rit there, will and thrill and guide thousands who have 





, in this age of the changes in received opinion, to walk through fire and 


blood and death to the light. As a guide to these, as the interpreter of the 








true way to these, Robertson's teachings, however much we may differ as to 
the , have incomparable value. They convince the 
r Some of the brightest minds of the present 





day, not only among the vut Outside their ranks in every walk in life, 












will find their own secret experience here mirrored in thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn. The ¢ teaching of the sermons can now be inter 
preted by the str rles, and these were often morbid under preying disease, 
which wru Robertson's heart. 

Robertson first began to develo} If a small curacy in Oxford, 
where he at once attracted the 1 I luates of the university, and thence 
he was transferred to Brig] ere, till the end, his heart and his brain 
were in unceasing activity. is religion, his sermons, were first lived in his 
own ¢ rience, and then he taught; and he had the inspiration of an 
ipostie, because he knew and felt. Touel umes, is his isola 
tion from sympathy, his vivid life of high ration and thought 


labors among t 





poor, his contempt'for the world, his lonely 






evacher, to find the memoir 
Robert 


priest ; Robert Vanghan was not 


ing with the Great T We know not where 
‘ergyman which shows such purity and power and love. 


g Was no more devoted asa parish 
! 





brilliant or successful in earrvi 





more ng on literary cultivation with constant 


Ty 


of fresh and strong impressions, no 


preaching ; George Herbert showed no sweeter or gentler resignation. 


us, though we write with the elo 


biography since the ‘Life of Arnold” has been 
the 


1 nley’s 


issued from press so well adapt to sink into the thoughful minds of 





younger men, and mould their opinions, and to raise the tone of the Christian 


ministry to a higher standard, as the “ Life and Letters of Robertson.” 


Considered simply as literary productions, with the author’s name un 


known, these letters would attract attention as the productions of a singu- 


larly gifted mind. As the revelation of the inward workings of Robertson's 


second volume, and 


mind, even when they are morbid, as many are in the 
as connected with the highest subjects of human thought, 
theological, they are veined with the results of a mind which 


threw light upon every topic 


whether literary, 


social, or 





He names id he inter 





Within its grasp. AS; 


prets thought ; and, even in his hurried letters, he is always logical and 


accurate. ‘These letters, even more than Arnold’s, are a treasury of the 


chief ideas of our time. They are to be digested as Robertson himself read, 
and advised others to read, 
find thé 


prime of his development, at thirty-seven, his writings have the dew of 


only a few pages at a time ; and so read, we know 


not where to ‘ir equal for suggestive power. Dying in the early 


youth upon them, combined with the ripeness of age. There is little that 


is immature; but ali is fresh. And yet, while no reader can carefully study 
these volumes with his sermons (and only prolonged attention ean unfold 
completely their very great merits), the total impression of the work is sad— 
not morbid, but sad. This is partly owing to the incessant struggle which 
life, 


to the solemn and deep utterances with which its pages are filled. 


the biography reveals, partly to the undertone of Robertson’s own 


part ly 





But not the sadness of despair, rather the sadness which weds itself mvste- 





riously with all highe st life. 
The 


thought, so finely and clearly cut, so expressive of tenderness and insight, 


portrait of Robertson given in the first volume, a face so lighted with 


and said to be hardly adequate too, because the play of emotion and thought 
is gone, will attract every one. It has the highest beauty. It comes up to 
our ideal, 

We re vret to say that these volumes, so appre iatively edited, and pre- 
faced with excellent tables of contents, have no index. They need one more 
than any book we have ever read, because they are so full of ideas and 
opinions to which every reader will often wish to refer : and for this reason, 


too, the index should be very careful and minute. 


* 
-_ +> — 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


‘TENNYSON, with illustrations, is abundantly furnished to an appreciative 


publie this winter. For last Christmas there were, new, only the two 
editions of “Enoch Arden.” One of those, our readers will remember, if 
they have not forgotten things so ephemeral as last year’s gift-books, was 

} 


ublished 


pul the other, with 
pictures by Hammatt Billings, was, unhandsomely and in violation of a good 


by Ticknor & Fields, with variorum illustrations : 


and well-established custom, issued by Messrs. Tilton & Co. There has 
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the imprint of the same publishing house, what 


recently been issue 




















purports to be ar iseems to be * Tennyson’s Poet complete in one volume 

also illustrated by Mr. Billings. We know of no reason this year, and after a 

second objectionable action on the part of Messrs. Tilton & Co., for reversing 

the verdict of book-publishers and the b loving public last ir on the 

publication of “Enoch Arden.” Criticism of the book is, hows ver, quite 

independant of the propriety of n tking the bo it all. We find a good 

and convenient edition of Ten n, presenting the poems in the order, or 

nearly in the order, of their original publication, cl arly and well printed, 

and compressed into a single volume not too large, of G48 pages. We think 

this by far the best one-volume edition of J 

as we regret its appearance and its exis 

success to the enterprise 

(iood as the volun s. how rit m 

by the o1 310n OFT | \\ ‘ 

edition of Tennyson, it would have Leen | 

world could have be e deprivation of one gift-book In wishing t! 

illustrations away we 1 no char ial worthlessness. There ar 
1 iblis lecorate with pictures which 
ha iid, by their “illustrations.” When a 


e, if we can, we sha 








































































tinct impressions of themselves on the tissue paper; at least all the copies 
of the book that we have seen are so disfigured ; and the copy from which 
we describe, which was the best among a n, is spoiled as a seemly book 
As regards the merits of the designs re spe ving any we mus 
classify them his the book docs 1 pus to do, for e is no list of 
illustrations at all—a most extraordinary oniissio1 raying t publishers’ 
conviction that every buyer or recipient ne of mes will have all 
pictures in other previously published bool <now all about 
them. But we have taken the pains to make out a cut ‘ of 
the whole, and with the following result: Fourteen plates are taken from 
to edition of nnyson’s P 7 s! ¥ Moxor 
the best of these i woks ¢ a at ! publisl 
yf those that we have always t s , t book are 
om here is onlv one of t i ~ s by Ross given 1 
we have the two wretchedls : ‘ na by Maciis Mart 
d’Arthur \ ul ‘ of t r \ nd s ness: thev 
were inad enouch workmanship in tl s ~ nd now t 
s id-} re lerir sw s an 1 r Next, « t i 
1 Arden,” which v tice y n Tue Na N 
are given W h that p iis book l nt ’ r hos c 11 tof 
ve have V not l as i ldvls « the 
4 { ] ’ y » r , " we , \ we is 
re of, tO us i wn \ S wn or 





























f H. O. Houghton & ¢ S8y gives us four lilus St SIC} wi 
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ing, and then see it engraved perfectly ; when we are not prepared to go to 
work in that thorough way, let us make simple sketches in a few posi- 
tive lines, which careless wood-engravers cannot spoil. Mr. Pritchett’s 
designs are very unequal in merit, and very different from one another in 
atyle. The picture of Abbotsford, on page 329, is nearly as poor as an illus- 
tration can be; the next one, “ Sketching,” on page 343, is very inadequate, 
and, indeed, wretchedly drawn ; and the figure of Miss Limejuice, on page 
396, a flat imitation of Punch, though the background is pleasant. But 
then “ Arundel,” on page 184, isan uncommonly good landscape for a modern 


wood-cut in a book ; there are grains of truth in the Swiss houses in “ Alpine 


Snow,” page 151, which none but sketchers in Switzerland would detect ; 
“ Putting the Stone ” is a very happy illustration of the commonplace lecture 
it follows ; the counsellor’s head, on page 51, has a great deal of character in 
it. In short, we would say to our reader, Do n’t buy the prose Tupper’s dull 
volume at all; but if you must, then get this edition of it, and the pictures 
will help you along. We offer no further criticism on the artistic merit of 
these slight scribbles, but we shall look at any work of Mr. Pritchett’s we 
shall meet with hereafter, in hopes of finding something in it. 

Messrs. Bunce & Huntington publish “Festival of Song; a Series of 
Evenings with the Poets,” prepared by the author of “Salad for the Soli- 
tary,” and illustrated by seventy-three pictures by members of the National 
Academy of Design. This is a book of a class that could not exist but for 
the custom of giving Christmas presents. 


their lives, criticism (generally laudatory) of their works, and copious quota- 
tions, and all within the compass of a moderate-sized quarto! It seems to 
us, indeed, almost an assumption of one’s intellectual inferiority to give one 
such a book as a present. Miss Mitford’s “ Recollections of a Literary Life,” 
Chas. Knight’s “ Half Hours with the Best Authors,” and Dana’s “ Household 
Book of Poetry,” are classical works of profound intellectuality in compafison 
with this. Not that Mr. Saunders (if that is indeed the name, as the papers 
say, of the author of “ Salad for the Solitary ” and compiler of this book) 
betrays any inferiority in his work. He seems to be familiar with English 
literature, and his selections are good ; but he has put himself to poor work. 

The Academicians have, on the whole, done their work well. Too much 
of it has been entrusted to one of the weakest of their body, Mr. 
Alfred Fredericks, A., who has furnished fourteen of the designs. From 


this artist’s work as exhibited on the Academy walls we have not learned | 


to expect much, and his illustrations in this book give us no new idea of his 
Mr. S. Colman, whose conventional castles, studied from Windsor, 


power. 
’ of which we have 


are to be found in the edition of the “ Idyls of the King 
spoken, has some more of the same quality inthis. Four pictures are signed 
by him, all of which seem to us very uninteresting and without individual 
character. Mr. J. A. Hows, whose work is often met with in the wood-cuts 
adorning gift-books, has three wood-cuts here, none of them, to our thinking, 
of any value. But Mr. James Hart supplies three landscapes, Mr. Kensett 
one, Mr. Suydam one, Mr. Church one, Mr. Brevoort one ; all of which we 
deem better than most of the landscape wood-cuts of the same character in 
English books, even of considerable pretension. Mr. Homer has a brave 
sketch ; Mr. Hennessy has three drawings, one of them admirable, that on 
)7; and Mr. H. P. Gray supplies a little figure, “ Joyousness,” which 


’ 


page 2¢ 


compares favorably, to say the least, with his pictures usually exhibited. | 
We could wish for many improvements—could welcome a franker use of the | 


medium of wood-cutting, and less effort to give the look of plate engraving— 
could enjoy fewer lines, and all to the purpose; but, having expected no 
such results in a gift-book illustrated by popular artists and in New York, 
* are not disagreeably disappointed in this. 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton publish (in connection with the London pub- 
lishers, Sampson Low, Son & Marston), “ Pictures of Society, Grave and 
Gay,” a collection of nearly an hundred full-page wood-cuts from the volumes 
’ of “ London Society,” an illustrated and ultra popular English monthly. 
The book is, of course, wholly English, and is not among the best of Eng 
lish illustrated books, because containing too large a proportion of feeble, 
fashion-plate looking pictures de soci¢té. 

“Songs of Seven,” by Jean Ingelow, comes from Roberts Brothers, It is 
half an English book, like the last; half an American book, like others 
which Mr. Hammatt Billings has illustrated. In either capacity it requires 
no especial mention. : 

We have very little space left in which to treat of the new “ illumi- 


nated ” books, published by several leading houses. This is not matter of 


especial regret, because none of those that we have seen are of even the | 
least artistic value ; and all ore so unattractive that people who look inside | 


of books with any care, before buying, will be pretty sure to leave these 


unbought. We have tried to see and examine all the books of this class 
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Imagine buying a book which | 
treats of one hundred and seventy-eight poets, gives something about some of | 
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that have been published in America this year, and we find a family like- 
ness among them. The designs are in all cases very poor, with just enough 
of the flavor of medieval illumination about them to be a parody of it, and 
annoy those who love it. And the execution, though showing a certain 
effort on the part of our lithographers to do color work as well as they can, 
We shall be glad to speak at length of any work 


is very unsatisfactory. 
that may show signs of any improvement in these respects. 


<< 
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LEIGH HUNT'S SEER.* 


Trts very handsome and convenient American reprint of Leigh Hunt's 
“Seer” is a new evidence of the permanent favor this species of writing finds 
among general readers. Some periodical analogous in character, however 
diverse in execution, to the “ Spectator,” has almost constantly appeared in 
Great Britain since that pleasant and prosperous experiment established the 
familiar essay as a phase of our domestic literature. A vein of curious and 
refined speculation on some of the details of human experience and minor 
phenomena of life, studies of character, graces of local description, and acute 
comments on manners and letters, are, indeed, prevalent traits of modern 
Continental writing—though oftener in an episodical form than as direct, 
complete, and brief treatises; but that peculiar blending of geniality in the 
tone with intelligence, humor, and rectitude, more or less vivified by indi- 
viduality, quaintness, or picturesque style, which has made this department 
of authorship at once so prolific and so attractive in our vernacular, are emi- 
nently Anglo-Saxon qualities. They spring as much from the domestic as 
the literary habitudes of the race ; they presuppose a certain rational taste 
as to pastime, and an average culture which renders such “ household words” 
acceptable to young and old. People who live in the senses and out-of-doors 
| oon scarcely brood with such relish over the minutie of experience, or 
take such obvious pleasure in familiar censorship; neither would the zest of 
| intellectual appetite make palatable such thoughtful and often subtle criti- 
cism and consciousness as the choicest of the essayists, such as Lamb, De 
Quincey, and Hazlitt, evolve and illustrate. Home life, with habits of reading 
and intellectual talk, foster the taste and talent for this kind of writing quite 
as much as private study and personal observation ; and, in the last analysis, 
climate, social life, and family culture, such as obtain ih Britain and Amer- 
ica, will be found to encourage and confirm the love of and skill in essay 
writing. 

The most popular novelist of the day finds it desirable to contribute “all 
| the year round ” to this familiar and pleasant stream of taste and teaching ; 

the “Indicator” and “Seer” of Leigh Hunt are excellent specimens of the 
kind of colloquial speculation, narrative, and criticism which the mass of 
English readers enjoy and improve by. Without the subtle insight of Haz- 
litt, the comprehensive knowledge of De Quincey, or the rich and delicate 
humor of Lamb, Hunt had that love of beauty, sense of enjoyment, and sym- 
pathy with the pleasant, the plaintive, and the imaginative, which enables 
one to translate the minor philosophy of life to the common mind. His 
temperament was far more sensitive and vivacious than that of the 
average Englishman, because of a tropical element in his blood; he 
was a poet in feeling, and instinctively cultivated a cheerful view of 
things and a complacent theory of life. He believed, too much perhaps, @ la 
| Skimpole, yet with its justifiable side, in the available and familiar sources 
of comfort and pleasure as thoroughly as Jean Paul; he delighted in ran- 
sacking old poets for dainty conceits, old book-stalls for neglected authors 
of genius, the fields for early flowers, the world for charming companions, 
and his own fancy for images of love or suggestions of wisdom ; he loved 
| “ to repose on his own sensations "—to vindicate the benign possibilities and 
celebrate the latent and common resources of existence. Without the as- 
piration of the reformer, the passion of the advocate, or the egotism of the 
dogmatist—with little earnestness, but much candor and kindliness, he 
sought to open vistas, not of sublime truth, but of homely wisdom, to the 
muliitude ; to cheer, to charm, to harmonize, and to humanize by means of 
| gentle, genial suggestion, fanciful and friendly talk about men and things : 
not a very lofty ideal, it may be said—not a very grand purpose, it may be— 
yet still a graceful and worthy one, and perhaps more effective and requisite 
than many of more ambitious aspect, when we consider how prone we are 
to forget that “a man’s best things are nearest him,” and that it is the aggre- 
gate of small and continuous, rather than the advent of great, pleasures that 
makes up that innocent gratification of mind, heart, and senses which we 
all happiness. Well does Leigh Hunt call his “Seer,” as a second title, 
“ Commonplaces Refreshed ;” for the effect of his agreeable chat is of a dewy 
kind, brightening the prospect and the mood; as the traveller sees the old 





*“ The Seer: In two volumes. 


} or, Commonplaces Refreshed. By Leigh Hunt.” 
| Boston: Roberts 


Brothers, Boston. 
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mosaic floor of some dusty temple grow vivid when sprinkled, and give out | 
its pristine design and color, so as we look on familiar but somewhat obscured | 
life-pictures, with such a genial philosopher beside us, insensibly somewhat | 
of the original grace and glow returns, and we recognize a compensatory | 
idea, a fresh hue, or a hopeful purpose, and so go on our way more calm, 

charitable, or gay. The very subjects of the “Seer” give token of this | 
auspicious interpretation—of a pleasant and 
and cheerful, cicerone: “ Pebbles” 


suggestive, as well as observant | 
and “ Flowers” alternate, in the second, 
and “ Breakfast ;” 
and now a choice bit out of Chaucer; 
here we thrid a “ Crowd ” in reflective mood, and there we watch and medi- 
tate over “ A Cat by the Fire ;” here is a kindly diagnosis cf the functions 
and fortunes of “ Washerwomen,” and there a homily on the true way “ To 
Make Presents ;” the associations of and relations to the weather in “ Spring ” 
on a rainy and dusty day blend with speculations on the “Coach,” asa 
social economy, and a “ Piano,” as a domestic resource; and these, with 


with thoughts on “ Early Rising ” 
most inspiring “Pinch of Snuff,” 


now we are offered a 


like familiar themes, are interspersed with charming stories and unpedantic 
yet appreciative critiques—altogether a kind of melodious running commen. | 
tary on the by-ways of life, its inklings of romance and its grateful phases 
of reality. 
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LITERATURE FOR OHILDREN. 


THE simplest classification of the books for children which the approach 
of the holidays has brought to our none too ample shelves, is into those of 
which the illustrations are the main feature, and those in hich they are sub- | 
ordinate tothe text. The first class, then, will consist of the series published 
by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, of this city, after designs by H. L. Stephens. 
“Old Mother Hubbard ” and “ The House that Jack Built” are embellished 
with tinted lithographs, in each case occupying the entire page above the 
verse illustrated. Those which accompany the latter story are the better of | 
the two, and exhibit more originality, more accurate drawing, and more 
real humor than any of this artist’s productions which we have hitherto 
seen. This arises partly from the fact that his caricature involves the de- 
lineation of brute animals, whom he seems to have studied to much greater 
profit than he has his own species. He has a mannerism, and, it must be 
added, a vulgar mannerism, in drawing the human face and figure which 
always betrays his pencil. This appears very strikingly in the colored prints 
of his “ Puss in Boois,” “ Beauty and the Beast,” and “ Cinderella,” where 
the humor and the sentiment alike are injured by the coarseness of the 
draughtsman. 


“ Cinderella,” however, is least at fault. 





Occupying a middle place between this division and the following are 
“The Fly,” by Theodore Tilton (Sheldon & Co.), and “Hymns in Prose for 
Children,” by Mrs. Barbauld. “The Fly” isa model of infant poetry, and 
needs no illustrations. Mr. Stephens, however, has furnished some, not meant 
to be elaborate, and so not fairly under criticism. 


In attempting to repre. | 
sent a baby’s roundness he has exaggerated it to corpulency, and made the 
race with the fly an unequal one.—Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Hymns” are designed 
by easy stages to indoctrinate the youthful mind with religious ideas, chiefly 
of the existence and attributes of God. These are all drawn from a contem- 
plation of nature, and are generally couched in simple phraseology. There 
are some exceptions ; as when the children promise “on every hill and in 
every green field ” to “ offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving and the incense of 
praise ;” or the startling question, “Child of reason, whence comest thou? 
what has thine eye observed, and whither has thy foot been wandering?” 
or the statement, “‘ The memory, the judgment, the invention, the feeling of 
right and wrong, are all in the mind of a child ; of a little infant just born ; 
but they are not expanded, you cannot perceive them.” The engravings of 
this handsome volume (of English origin) are truly admirable, abounding | 
on every page, and a hymn in themselves. 

We owe to the late war such stories as “The Gunboat Series,” by H. C. 
Castlemon (R. W. Carroll & Co., Cincinnati), containing the career of Frank 
Nelson, as a young naturalist and hunter,on a gunboat and before Vicks. 
burg. The incidents are varied and well-told, and the tone of the narrative 
free from objection. The style is adapted to children of ten or twelve and 
In mechanical execution, these four volumes are highly credit 
able to their Western publishers.—Roberts Brothers, Boston, republish Capt. 
Marryatt’s “ Privateersman,” a highly seasoned tale of adventure and vio- 
lence “ by sea and land, in civil and savage life,” and, on the whole, of 
doubtful tendency. There is not much to amuse, much less refine and 
elevate, in the following tit-bit from p. 292: 


upwards. 


“ An old woman who had been menacing and grinning at me for some 
time, and who was the most hideous animal that I ever beheld in the shape 


of a woman, thrust a straw into my eye, giving me most excruciating agony 


|the former “are rather too old for Prudy,” 


° -_— 
ation. ray 
I was so carried away by rage and pain that I saluted her with a kick in the 
stomach, which laid her doubled up on the ground,” ete 

Of the “ Army and Navy Series,” by Oliver Optic (Lee & Shepard, Bostor 
we have for the fourth volume “ The Yankee Middy.”’ Mr. Adams has writ 
ten many books for boys that have deserved and obtained popularity. The 
present work seems fully equal to its predecessors in clearness and interest, 
and agrees also with them in being superior in composition to the averagt 
tales for the same class of readers.—* Paul Prescott’s Charge,” by Horatio 
Alger, Jr. (Loring, Boston), is not to be understood in a military sense. Paul 
was charged by his dying father to redeem a debt which rested upon the 
latter, and having promised to do so succeeds at last. 


The tale is likely to 
prove a favorite in spite of occasional “ big words.” 


“The sexton,” it is 
remarked on p. 98, “did not claim to be a connoisseur, and would probably 
not have understood the meaning of the word.” Will the readers of Mr. 
Loring publishes also “The Ad- 
ventures of a French Boy,” by Alfred de Bréhat ; but Hurd & Houghton 
have a better edition with pictures. 


Alger’s book understand it any better? 


The book was suggested by and writ- 
ten in imitation of “ The Swiss Family Robinson.”"—We cannot quite deter 
mine the age of “ my young readers” to whom Miss Harriet Myrtle introduces 
“The Water Lily” 
iand] live in are destined to be chronicled hereafter as fraught with important 
events in the world’s history.” 


Hurd & Houghton), saying that “the times we [in Eng- 


The heroine, to be sure, is fifteen, unless one 
accepts “Phiz’s” sharp-visaged, slender portraits of her, and concludes she 
may be thirty-five-—We are met by a similar difficulty in the opening chap- 
ter of “Countess Kate,” by the author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe ” (Loring), 
where one little girl “ between ten and eleven years old” rebukes a contem- 
porary for profaning Hamlet ; and a little further on tells her adopted father 
that he is her “tutor and governor, and spiritual pastor and master.” This 
advanced young person becomes a countess very much against her grain, 
and is simple enough to have scruples about using the fashionable excuses 
of “a previous engagement” and “ not at home,” till her spiritual pastor 
assures her that these white lies proceed from motives of courtesy.—“ The 
Little Gentleman in Green,” by Una Savin (Loring), purports to be a fairy 
tale. of inferior merit.—*“ David 
Woodburn,” “The Scottish Minister,” and ‘ Ellen Vincent” (Henry Hoyt, 
Boston), like all the issues of this publisher, are religious stories of which 


It is a very improbable invention, and « 


the motive is respectable, the execution mediocre, and the need questionable, 
——“ Sydney de Grey,” by Lawrence Lancewood (Graves & Young, Boston), be: 
longs in the’same category in so far as the hero is made a very immaculate and 
gentlemanly youth, whose peace of mind is easily disturbed by a bit of boy- 
ish slang.—Pointedly moral tales are also “ Jolly and Katy in the Country,” 
by Alice Gray (Robert Carter & Bros., New York), and “ On the Ferry-Boat,’ 
by Jennie Harrison (Hurd & Houghton).—Mr. Horace Scudder’s fantastic 
“Dream Children ” (Sever & Francis, Cambrid 


e) reappears this year in its 


| beautiful attire, which quite places it at the head of the class of books we 
|are reviewing. The stories are of a mixed character, and are only partially 


adapted for young ears. The author has an ingenious fancy, which finds a 


graceful and poetical expression.~-The “Little Prudy Series,” by Sophie 
May (Lee & Shepard, Boston), and “Good Little Hearts,” by Aunt Fanny 
(Hurd & Houghton), are, of ail the books named herein, addressed to 
the youngest readers. We are inclined to agree with the authoress that 
though there is some good 
infantile conversation in them. Aunt Fanny talks to her auditory very 
skilfully, taking incidents only into account; and her “Stories in the 
W ood,” “ Bird Nest Stories.” “ Nelly Rivers,” and “ Metropolitan Fair,” are 
well adapted to delight the little ones. Once in a while she errs in the 
choice of a word, as in using “ partitioned off,” “ quartette tables,” 
got the hang” of 


wv ete.; but 
she may fairly pretend to have “ 


the nursery. 
“Our Young Folks” 


is not beyond criticism—especially in the illustra- 
tions, which the publishers certainly overrate—but far surpasses every other 
child's magazine. “The I (Alfred L. Sewell, Chicago) is a 
monthly newspaper in quarto form, and is conducted with a 
tact, taste, and care. 


it 
alt 


tle Corporal ” 


£reat deal of 
Either of these two publications—and we should find 
it hard to choose between them—would prove a welcome Christmas or New 
Year's gift. 


a 
-— 


of History, by George M. Towle. (Boston: William V. Spen- 
cer.}—This is a reprint of a number of magazine and newspaper essays on 
such subjects as ‘‘ Memorable Assassinations,’ “John Bright,” “The Open- 
ing Scenes of the Rebellion,” “Count Cavour.” Mr. Towle’s preface is a very 
nodest one, and we should hardly venture to find fault with him for having 
written his “* s he calls them, if he had not thought proper to 
collect and republish them in a book form, This attempt to save them from 
the oblivion which usually overtakes coutributions to the periodical press 
however, we cannot help calling a waste of money. They are essentially 
commonplace. The facts which they contain may be all found in school 
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histories, Macaulay's essays, or old volumes of the English reviews, or news 
paper correspondence, and the style, if not a good example of the “ foreibl 
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‘Towle’s rhetorical fervor betrays him are curious, as when he makes Chatham 
die “on the spot where the cowardly and despotic John had been compelled 
by the barons of England to affirm the Magna Charta of their liberties,” and 


Hampden, and Russell” had pleaded “in 


Shaftesbury, I 


in the hall where 
half of the rights of man.” 


The Trip of the 
(Brooklyn.)—This is the 
voyages belonging to any age, 
events in American 
made the excursion here narrated, witnessed the symbolic act of restoring 
the national flag to lawful re umter; walked amid 
the retributive ruins of Charleston ; were exalted by the tidings of Lee’s 
surrender ; and depressed, in a terrible transition, by learning, as they 
neared home, of the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. Such an experience was 
worthy to be printed, if only, as is the case, to strengthen the recollection of 
the excursionists, and not to satisfy a public demand. A handsome volume 
is the but it us that more time mig have been allowed 
for its preparation, and we regret’ that instead of photographs themselves, 
we have merely ordinary wood-cuts from photographs. 


Steamer “ Oceanus” to Fort Sumter and Charleston, S. C. 
record of one of the most romantic and de lightful 
and covering a period fraught with the 
The party of privileged civilians who 


history. 


gravest 
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Iinmorous Poems. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. (Ticknor & Fields, Boston 

—This is another of the series, “Companion Poets for the People,” already 
commended by us for it The 
artist’s pencil is quite incompetent to illustrate the author's humor in the 
present instance, and his drawings would scarcely provoke a 
ated from the text 


8 shapeliness and typographical excellence. 
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CuHastTecarp. A Traged By Algernon Cha + Swinburne OTTALI STORIES 
FoR THE LitTLe Fo_ks Translated from the German of Madame Ottali ermuth, 
by Anna B. Cooke.—CurtstTMas HoLipays ATCEDARGROVE, By Ma Alice Seymour 
Cusntions AND Corners; or, Ilotipays AT OLp Orncuarp. By Mrs. R. J. Greene. E. 


P. Dutton & Co., Boston; Hurd & Houghton, New York. 
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“Home Lire: Wuat Ir Is, AND Wuat it Neeps. By John F. W. Ware. Wan. V. 
Spencer, joston, 
Tue Patriotism or Intior. By T. M. Eddy, D.D. Two vols. Clarke & ¢ 
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Tue Pitertm'’s Procress. By John Bu Dream CuILpREN. By the thor 


, Cambridge. 


Massachusetts Insti- 
on & Co., Boston. 


Seven Little People and their Friends. Sever & Francie 


of * 
Read before the 


P. Dutt 


IMITS OF EDUCATION 
cob Bigelow, M.D. E, 


AN ADDRESS ON THE I 
tute of Technology, by J 


Fine Arts. 
MUSIC, 
*LAFRICAINI 
1 
week, and each 
A 


great work like this requires to be studied and to be heard frequently before 


( “ TL AFRICAINE” given four times during the last 


time better and with gr 


was 


ater appreciation on the part of the audience. 


it can be rightly understood. The performers themselves feel more what 


their parts require ; they are always led on to this by a sympathizing audi 


ence ; 


they did at first. Zucchi is dressed in a costume which is about as nonde 


script as the place of the story, but which is sufficiently barbaric in type, 


and is becoming to her—in the fourth act quite gorgeous. We are very 


glad that her artistic sense led her to stain her skin and put on that essen- 


tially savage but very ugly wig. She acts always passionately and well ; her 
sipging is generally the best she is capable of, though sometimes, asin the duo 


» errs by being too forcible and straining her voice too 


in the fourth act, sh 
His acting in the scéne in the first 


much. Bellini is equally the savage. 
act is especially to be comm« nded, as also in the prison scene. His render 


ing of the consent to declare the marri: ce of Vaseo and Selika,in the fourth 


Ile should calm himself a little 





rated 





act. struck us as being rather exagg 


unnatural. 


and asp quite somuch, Ortolani is stiff and somewhat 


not | 
rives the romance in the first act quite well, at times, but lacks fine 


she 


perception 


cautious writers, providing 


| libretto which was so faulty dramatically. 


and consequently they have sung and acted more intelligently than 


She should pay a little more attention to her costume as well! that of being uninteresting. 


ation. 





is her acting, as it seems absurd for her to wear the same eri Y satin dress 
om Lisbon to the South Sea, without a single change 

Mazzoleni a vell in the f ct, and goes through his recitative with 
ood spirit and feelin In the sec he accomplishes the difficult feat of 
soing to sleep bolt upright, which is all the more strar re as he could easily 
recline on the couch on which he sits. His part is me arly all cut out of the 
third act. He is best in “O Paradiso,” and both sings and acts well in the 
duo. Antonucci lacks 1 does not catch the exact shade of 








Don Pedro's character, at leas 


The minor c} 


verception of it. 


laracters a well sustained. These are all strongly marked 


musically, But the persons who take them destroy their individuality by 


singing them indifferently, and in much the same way that they are accus 


tomed to sing parts in other operas which are really null. Lorini does not 


make half out of the J/igh Priest that he ought to, and Miiller does not do 


As for Don Alcan or Don 


what he is able to do with the Grand In guisitor. 


Diego, they might as well not sing at all,as far as regards any force of 
expression they may have. One can lie back in his box and close his eyes 


and pay attention to the beautiful instrumentation alone with very great 
enjoyment and profit, so well do the orchestra play. At times they seem to 
us to play with an erroneous idea of the expression, bi 


Mr. 


t we are quite ready 


defer,.to Bergmann’s judgment, and hear even the unison passage 


without severe criticism. 
Great care has evidently been bestowed on the mise-en-secne of this 
opera. The scenery of the third, fourth, and fifth acts is all new, and 


though not equal ¥ the scenery of our first-class theatres, is an advance on 
The 


the exception of the wheel, and of the mast, which should rise above the 


what is usually displayed at the Academy. ship does very well with 


sail. The high poop and the carved work of the deck are quite in accord 
The 
scene which is really Indian in appearance, though 
the 


—cacti, for instance, do not grow in India—but it is tropical in 


ance with the vessels of the period. fourth act presents us with a 


ve must object to the 


ian doorway in the temple. The scene of is not botan- 


upas-tree 
t 





character and very effective. The chorus has been enlarged and improved ; 
and in the fourth act was dressed with more than usual propriety, though 
its members all needed to darken their faces in order to be in character. The 
brown skin of Nelvsco and Selika is in singular contrast to the pale-faced 
fearful-look 


r 
} 


d ing 
As 
tution in the East, they ought to be very easily 


We can't 


help wondering how Vasco’s armor keeps so bright and polished through 


Bralimins and the black troops, who are armed with most 


ite modern in ; 


weapons, The Bayaderes, too, were ql too ppearance. 
a i 
they are an established insti 


represented. The ballet was danced with much grace and skill. 


his long sea voyage and shipwreck. 


the 


The savages who attack the ship after 
the full 
of North American Indians, feathers, paint, tomahawks, and even buckskin 
it 


wards come in in grand procession, and are dressed in costume 


That might be tolerated in Europe ; but is, hardly fair to treat 


though we were quite so ignorant of geography and ethnology as to imag 


ine that our aborigines are Hindoos. 


It is a subject of wonder how Meyerbeer, who was one of the most 


i 
ik 


iinst all possible difficulties, and rewriting and 





remodelling all his works till the very night of production, ceme to choose a 


Weber once said, “A musician 


| is responsible for the subject he treats, and it is not to be supposed that a 


libretto is put into the hand of a composer as an apple into that of a child.” 


| Meyerbeer, in his reading, always had the opera in mind, and was continu- 


ally reflecting on how this and that subject could be treated ; all other music 


he seemed to regard as preludial or episodical, and every story he considered 
He refused “ Faust,” 


as material for music. saying that the poem of Goethe 


| carried its music in itself, and that none could be added to it ; but he would 


have been very glad to put the story of Lazarus on the stage, thinking of 


the great effect that In 


Robert ” he had treated of the Middle Ages and of the supernatural in the 


he could give to the words, “ Lazarus, arise!” 


style of the romantic school. In “ Les Huguenots” he had shown himselt 


religious controversies of the age, added to an 


under the influence of the 
historical spirit. He made “Le Prophéte” with his mind on the Socialist 
discussions of the end of the reign of Louis Philippe. He had turned to the 
comic opera in “ L’ Etoile du Nord,” and he had drawn a picture of pastoral 


life in “ Dinorah.” Now his eyes turned toward the tropics. He wished to 
display an entirely new side of life and passion. With this view he had Scribe 
prepare the original libretto to which we alluded in our last, with a fresh im- 
pulse to pictures of history, which was changed, and we have the present one. 
Scribe, with all his faults of versification and his degradation of a high ideal, 
At all events, 
With all his faults, he has not 


If his work lacks unity of purpose and style, 


is by many considered the true author of the modern opera. 
he has a good share in the success of many. 
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and is badly constructed in plot, has many situations of the highest 25 Cents a Month! $3 a Year! 

. tte tntar + ’ + ‘ »! ly vt 1 ‘ . 1} ‘ - 
drama ic intere Phat was what Meverbeer especially wanted ; for all o THE ARGOSY:- 
his operas consist chiefly of a succession of seenes of great power, on which ; 
he has used all the wealth of his at Many of the faults of the presen 1 NEW LITERARY ADVENTURI 
work would probably have been obviated had both authors lived to produc i 
it, for constant and even radical changes were al Ss mad ring the , k 
rehearsals, in the work as well as the music. n ' 

What relation “ L’Africaine ” bears to the rest ot Meyerbcer’s works, is easlicercieei ; 

. I [ MI 2y er Ow 3 ( a \ 
a difficult question to answer; but if we consider them in the order of their | ther: ‘ s Ma ( : 
composition, “ Robert,” Les Huguenots,” “ L’Africaine,” and “ Le Pro Ms a 7 er rhe Arcee a : : 
phéte,” we shall have a pretty correct idea of their respective merits. Those | regions make a market for t elves—t 8 ks and 5 « firs 
who have never liked Meyerbeer’s operas, cannot be expected to admire this, | household fares ' 
































as it has the same beauties or faults as e rest, but there are many who rhe 3 ors of ** THE ARGOS} 
- Kil \orxes \ t - ww 
remember with what enthusiasm they heard “ Les Huguenots” twei veal tertair I : . : 
ago, and finding that the same feelings are not awakened now, declaim | } = : 
' 
eae the ce ie of the « s Wel nd talk « work, of an : ’ ; x, : ° - nes ° 
old man just as others do of Beeth ninth mphon rhey should I 
remember that they themselves have grown r, that their nature is n I Ancosy” 
as impressible, and the present effects -hould not be compared with an ey rmer sees 
avegerated remembrance, but rather t effect of “ L’Africaine ” should be | stor ae 
compared with the effect of “ Les Hu nots,” or “ Le Prophéte,” onan en nape a : ga a recaps “eo wa 
tional nature to whom both ar WW hows OF OU : hies SCOr ; 3,8 
. 1 a ‘ : , tits abs \ s = ‘ e — 6 
ro say that “ L’Africaine” is on the masterpieces of Meyerbeer, is t ttest the pr f that | { \ . ‘ i s 
say that it is one of the great works in music. Meverbeer, by that sudden | “ 
ae: bs ; : ; | . 3 — 
leap from the Ital in styie Of hil i adi Kesburgo Croc ) m= i = 
to the true dramatic fervor of “ Robert,’ stood at one ront rank of i pros - : 
matic r He is hyd tatiy f+] —e — Pra \ ‘ I \ e 
operatic Composers, 1¢ 18 a Worthy representative of the doctrines of Gluck ss 
in ¢t ( I Gilueck te »austerest pr { ! Ar I blis 
\ ~ w& ( ~ \ 
: \ 
e ambition brings us the utmost complexity | s{ore- ‘ e 
1 nearly the same experience; German by 
y, and wrote opera after opera with the ( 
] | 
cess of a day only; both suddenly changed their whole style and manner of = ‘ 
writing from conviction, came to Paris, and produced works true, 1 ae 
pn GOOD WORDS. 
an il i. 
It is said that Meyerbeer was a man of great talent, but not a genius Epitep BY NORMAN MACLEOD, DD 
because he is not calm, or simple, and because his operas are not struck out O lier | \ M : : 
at once, but are worked over, and retouched, and earefully studied. But ar . that Six \ S ‘ W rs f 
all geniuses cast in the same mould Is it new iry for them to . : 5 5 eae My 
simple ? ichael Angelo was not. Orcalm? was Beethoven? Or spon s ri 
‘ " D> } ; . i Ar 
taneous? were Shakespeare's plays written so If “Le Prophétte” or i t . SW A? : \ ‘ 
‘Les Huguenots’ do not show iius, no work of musie 3 The duo b ‘ as zs fs ‘ : Parers, by 
: : ‘ \ _ pa, H : } - \ ( \ N AITH, by Dk 
tween Valentine and Raoul, and the finale of the first act of “ L’Afrieains ALOR Dr. & ss Si : . M l ss Plumpt 
eat or? : : : ! : tr I 4 ' As Es CHARACTEI 
or the monologue of S tin the fifth, are as surely specimens of true musi- | 8 . \ i \ s Mrs. Henry Wood, tl 
? . : . ‘ . ‘ *Stud rs M \ er 
cal beauty as the air « Sd the “ Magic Flute,” or the sonata in ¢ ’ . 7 
sharp minor STRAHAN & CO MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS, 
We ought to allude to the great art which Meyerbeer has shown in all] »<= « = iS Grand Street, New York. 
, s Books s \ ‘ 
his operas, but especially in this, as a musical colorist. His nice perception 
of contrasts and his excellent skill in using them have culminated here. | 
, . . . . ‘ i | 1 I> af Trp? of 7 
We remember the viola of love in “ Les Huguenots,” and the bassoon accor NEW STORY > mS OLIPHANT 
paniment to the introduction of the trio in the fifth act; but whe 1 ) s 
we find anything so consummate as the ompaniments to the “ Slumber In the January Part G : t 8 f 
Song” of Selika, or to the “ O Paradiso” of Vaseo, or the unison pass , , 
ry egg v* ceil bpiba yg all aR de hig, he MADONNA MARY. 
the fifth act ? But all this perfection, some assert, shows that the opera is in 
, ‘ me! I \ STOR ir oWO ww oT + rele eo wien 
its decadence when resort is had to means outside of those legitimately to a os RY OF MODERN ENGLISH LIFE 
. . . “0% I M oO 
be employed, and everything is exhausted and nothing furt] possibl. 
But decadence does not begin till all means have been used, and it is guard anc pu this S I tn tor l mpleted 
to suppose that in a hundred years the resou music are entirely at an : 
cc re @ ie ; - SiiiA Ye ae oF M.A IN] -_ LISHERS 
end and nothing is left tothe future. Wagner would tell us the contrary . 
When the last height is reached we shall have to return to the original s 
plicity ; but vistas open yet. 
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The 


SURE 


AND 


EXAMINE 


CHEAP 


BE 
LARGE 


AND 
STOCK 
HOLIDAY BOOKS AND ALBUMS 
BEFORE PURCHASING. 
TIBBALS & WHITING, 
and 145 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ASON, 


7 Park Row 


OAKLEY & M 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
21 Murray STREET, 
(NEAR BROADWAY,) 


tock of 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In addition to their well-selected 
SCHOOL AND BOOKS, 
have a fine assortment of 
Illustrated Books for the Holidays. 
Also the 
STANDARD HISTORIES, NOVELS, AND POETICAL 
LOGICAL WORKS, 
in half calf, half turkey, full calf, and full turkey bindings, to which Special ATTENTION 
is invited. 


AND THEO- 


BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, PRAYER-BOOKS 

of all sizes and every varicty of binding. 

NEW JUVENILES AND BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, 


AND 


Photographic Albums, 
all prices, from fifty cénts to twenty-five dollars. 
Tue PUBLICATIONS OF ALL THE LEADING PUBLISHING HovsEs IN THE COUNTRY Con- 
stantly on hand, and for sale at publishers’ prices. 
Any book forwarded by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of the advertised price. 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
BEAUTIFUL EMBELLISHMENTS! 


FINE STEEL ENCGRAVINCS! 
New VoLuME BEGIns JANUARY, 1866. 


ART. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Tur Eciectic MAGAZINE is, as its name indicates, a selection from other maga- 
zines and periodicals. These selections are carefully made each month, from the en- 
tire range of foreign periodicals. 
The following are some 


In this respect it is entirely unlike other monthiies, 

and has no rival. of the works from which selections are 

made: 
LONDON QUARTERLY, 
BRITISH QUARTERLY, 
Nortn Britisa Review, 
PorpuLar Scrence REvIEW, 
SATURDAY 
Letscre Horr 
WESTMINSTER 
DvuBLiIn UNIVERSITY, 
Art JOURNAI 
MACMILLAN, 


REVUE DES Devx MONDEs, 
LONDON SocrerTy, 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 
Tempe Bar, 

CHAMBERS's JOURNAL, 
Epinsurenu REVIEW, 
Lonvon NATIONAL REVIEW, 
St. JAMES, 

Goop Worps, 

VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
ATHEN £UM, 


REvIEW, 


REVIEW, 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
SunpDAY AT Homer, 
READER, 
BLAcKWoopD, 
literature is indispensable, yet a knowledge of the literature of 
ly essential to all who would keep pace with the progress of the 
eatures of the work will remain the same, but some changes 


While our own 
other « i 
human mind, 


puntries is equal 





will be made, aday it is believed, to the present wants of the public. 

We have also arranged to secure choice selections from the FRENcn, GERMAN, AND 
OTHER CONTINENTAL Pertopica.s, translated especially for the ECLECTIC, and it is 
hoped this new feature will add greatly to the variety and value of the work 
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| PEARLS FROM HEINE. 


| MOTHER MICHEL AND HER CAT. 


Each number is embellished with one or more Fink STEEL ENGRAVINGS—portraits | 
of eminent men, or illustrative of important historical events. 

With the extensive resources at his command, the Editor hopes to make the work 
a necessity to every intelligent reader, and no pains will be spared to accomplish this 


reeuit,. 
Volumes commence in January and July of each year; subscriptions can commence 
with any month. 


Terms. ° 


&5 per YEAR, Sines Numpers 50 CENTs. 
The Trade, Clergymen, Teachers, and Clubs supplied on favorable terms. Address 
W. H. BIDWELL, 


: 2 


5 BEEKMAN STREET, N. 
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Three New Books, 
BY 
OLIVER 


OrTEse. 


I, 
ISSUED ; 
NK EE 
oR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL OFFICER 


A sequel to the ** Sailor Boy.” 


JUST 


i YA MIDDY 


BY 
OLIVER OPTIC. 
1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price $1 50. 
Being the Fourth Volume of the popular and patriotic 


ARMY AND NAVY STORIES. 
wr A LIBRARY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
II, 
READY SATURDAY, DEC. 2, 1865: 


WORK AN 


Or, MIDDY NEWMAN 


D WIN; 


ON A CRUISE. 


BY 
OLIVER OPTIC. 

1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price $1 25. 
Being the Fourth Volume of the entertaining 
WOODVILLE STORIES. 

Ill, 

READY DECEMBER 10: 


FIGHTING 


THE FORTUNES OF A STAFF OFFICER. 


A sequel to ‘* The Soldier Boy” 


JOE; 


and *“*The Young Lieutenant.” 
BY 


OLIVER OPTIC. 


1 vol. 16mo. lilustrated. Price $1 50. 
Jeing the Fifth Volume of 
ARMY AND NAVY STORIES. 
ts” A LIBRARY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 





For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Pv.stisners, 
1149 Washington Street, Boston. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


LELAND’S LEGENDS OF THE BIRDS. With 12lithographs, 4to, fancy boards, $1 50 
With illustrations and vignettes, 4to, 75 cents. 

GOOSE FROM GERMANY. 
PITCHER’S POEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 4to, fancy boards, T5c. 


MOTHER *rofusely illustrated, 4to, fancy boards, $1. 

MOTHER 

With illustrations and vignettes, 16mo, T5c. 

LA MERE L’OIE. Poésies, Enigmas, Chensons et Rondes Enfantines. Illustrated, 
Svo, fancy boards, $1. 

EIA POPEIA 


boards 


Deutsche Kinderheimath in Wort und Sang und Bild. Illustrated, svo, 


» SUC. 


fancy 


THE ROOT PRINCESS, A Christmas Tale. 4to, fancy boards, T5c. 


GusTAVE Doré’s ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 

THE LEGEND OF THE WANDERING JEW. &5. 

ATALA ALBUM. 

SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE WOOD, 


Portfolio, $5. 

ito, cloth gilt, $3. 
Portfolio, complete, 76 photographs, 4to, $25 
MINIATURE DANTE ALBUM. 
FAIRY ALBUM. In case, $6 50. 


Any of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price, by 


F. LEYPOLDT, 646 


In case, $12. 


BROADWAY. 
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ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
401 Broadway, New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 
Splendidly illuminated from original designs. 
1 vol. 


Each page elegantly printed in oil 
colors, with emblematic border. 
gilt, or antique, $8 


quarto, extra cloth, gilt, $5 00; morocco 
50. 
From the Methodist. 

**The Twenty-third Psalm’ is remarkable for the unusual elegance with which 
We 
The chromo-lithography is extraordinarily fine. 
ed to each of six verses of the psalm. 
found to match so beautiful a text.” 


THE THREE KINGS OF ORIENT. 


Words and music by Rev. J. H. Hopkins, Jr. 
printed in oil colors from exquisite designs. 


it is gotten up. do not think we have ever seen so beautiful a thing in this line 
A page is devot- 


More beautiful emblems conld hardly be 


of publications. 


** A Christmas Carol.” Each page 
1 vol. quarto, extra cloth, gilt, $5 00; 
morocco gilt, or antique, $8 50. 

From the Christian Inte lligencer. 

* This famous carol is richly embellished by colored lithographs, six in number, 
representing the adoration of the Babe of Bethlehem, and various scenes in the 
life of our Lord. The designs are good and the execution admirable. 
a desirable gift-book for Christmas.” 

THE DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS OF Dr. WATTS. 
A new and choice edition. 
from original designs by eminent artists. 
best paper, and handsomely bound. 
key morocco, $8 50. 


HYMNS IN PROSE FOR CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. Barbauld, author of ** Lessons for Children.” 
designs by Coleman, Barnes, Kennedy, and Wimperis. 
gantly printed on fine paper. 
morocco, $8 50. 


Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
1 vol. small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $5 00; tur- 


With 100 wood-cuts, from 
Engraved by Cooper. Ele- 
1 vol. small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $5 00; turkey 


——- 


t Copies free by mail on receipt of price. 


The only Authentic and Official History of the Creat 
Campaign. 
I. 
THOROUGHLY REVISED BY GEN. SHERMAN, AND PUBLISHED UNDER 
HIS SANCTION, 
60,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD, 
SHERMAN AND HIS CAMPAIGNS. 


By Col, 8. M, Bowman and Lieut.-Col. R. B. Inwiy. 1 vol. 8vo, 512 pages, cloth, $3 50. 


WITH SPLENDID STEEL PORTRAITS OF 

Major-Gen. SHERMAN, 
“ Howarp, 
* LOGAN, 


“ Davis, we 
And Maps, Plans, etc. 


SCHOFIELD, 

SLocum, 
3LAIR, 

KILPATRICK, 


Major-Gen, 


“ 


IT. 
PUBLISHED UNDER GEN. GRANT'S 
GRANT AND HIS CA 


By Henry Coprer, A.M., 
Editor of the * United States Service 


SANCTION, 
MPAIGNS. 


Magazine.” 
WITH SPLENDID STEEL PORTRAITS OF 
Lieut.-Gen. U. S. GRANT, 
Major Maid for weevnu-s 
” Mea: 
Orb, 


Major-Gen, SHERMAN, 
- THOMAS, 

== ; “ SHERIDAN, 

ss RAWLINS, 


ren. 


And Maps, Plans, etc., ete. 
1 vol, Svo, 500 pages, $3 50. 
C. B. RICHARDSON, PvustiisueEr, 
540 Broadway, New York. 
MISS MULOCH’S CHRISTMAS BOCK. 
“OUR TF AR: 


CHILD'S PROSE 


A BOOK IN AND VERSE. 


WITH VIGNETTES AND 13 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


6mo, tinted paper, gilt top, fancy morocco cloth, gilt stamp on back and side. | 


Price $1 25. (Tauchnitz edition.) 


Will be published on Saturday, December 16. 


As only a limited edition can be prepared, early orders will be necessary to secure 


opies. 
F. LEYPOLDT, 


646 BROADWAY. 


This will be 


Llustrated with 100 wood-cuts in the finest style of art, | 
Printed on | 


ation. 


THE NEW MONTHLY MACAZINE. 


NOW READY, and for sale by all Newsdealers and 
price of Tiwenty-fl 


Lt ‘ 7 
$3 a year Jant 


€ cents a number, or § lary iss 


BEADLE’S MONTHLY: 


A MAGAZINE OF TO-DAY. 


thors and Artist 
to interest 


rvices of the Best Au 
which cannot fail 


Commanding the s« 8, the Pub 


to present a Mavazine those in qu 
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JANUARY NuMBER Now REApy. | 

Oldest, Cheapest, and Best! | 

MERRY’S MUSEUM FOR 1866. 
TWENTY Sixta YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


This YOUNG PEOPLE’S FAVORITE having passed a QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
with the children and youth, commences a NEW VOLUME WITH THE JANUARY 
NUMBER, with increasing attractions for the little folks. Every number will be beau- 
tifully illustrated with choice Engravings, and will contain instructive Articles and 
entertaining Stories from some of the best writers for children in America. 

A NEW STORY OF THRILLING ADVENTURES, by Sopure May, the charming 
writer for youth, entitled 


‘WILD OATS,’ 


will commence in the January number, and be continued through the year. 
THE BOYHOOD OF LIEUT.-GEN. GRANT, by Witu1am M. Tuayer, in the 
January number, is worth the price of the Magazine. | 
THE MERRY OPTICIAN, by “ M. E. D.,””, FRANK'S CONUNDRUM, by CaTuer- | 
INE M. TROWBRIDGE, and other stories, will be found in the present number. 
THE PUZZLE DRAWER, by Feta Forrester, the Queen of Puzzlers, will be | 
filled with Riddles, Anagrams, Prize Trials, Hieroglyphics, Labyrinths, etc., ete. | 
Valuable prizes given every month for the solution of puzzles. 
A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF LIEUT.-GEN. GRANT will be sent in the | 
January number to all new subscribers. Splendid Premiums given for obtaining new 
subscribers, and liberal inducements to Agents. 





$1 50 A YEAR IN ADVANCE. SINGLE Cortes, 15 CENTS. 
NOW is the time to snbscribe. Address 
J. N. STEARNS, PUBLISHER, 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 
HURD & HOUCHTON, 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 
CHASTELARD, 
A TRAGEDY. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
Author of ** Atalanta in Calydon.” 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Mr. Swinburne, as a poet, has the promise of rare excellence.—Commercial Ad- | 
vertiser. 
* Atalanta’? was a mere marvel of literary execution, being removed by subject and 


treatment from the stirring life of to-day. ‘“Chastelard” is along step nearer home, | 





ation. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 
FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Is a Year’s Subscription to 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 
Acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 
Best Children’s Paper in America ! 
Published Monthly by 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Including a 
3EAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING AS A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


SAMPLE Copy, TEN CENTs. 
CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 
Every person who shall send six subscribers, and six dollars, will receive as a pre- 
mium one extra copy for one year, and also a copy of the Engraving. 


Other inducements for larger clubs. 
All pages are electrotyped, and back numbers can always be furnished. 


READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY: 


** Tt already pou every children’s paper that we know of in this country.”’— Chicago 


| Evening Journ 


Tue LittLe CorporaL.—The Pittsburg Christian Advocate says: ‘* The best paper 
| for children published in this great country of ours, is Zhe Litile Corporal. It isa 
| gem in the catalogue of monthlies. 


Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it: ‘“* The Little Corporal is destined to 
| become the great children’s paper of America. 


* We cannot say too much in favor of this beautiful paper.”"—Bryan [0.] Presa. 
** The Little Corporal sparkles all over with vivacity and entertainment. It is, 


its subject being one of the erratic loves of Mary of Scotland, presented with rare | without doubt, the best and cheapest children’s gazette published anywhere.”’—Mar- 


grace of diction and polish of style.—Springfleld Republican. 
*,* Copies free by mail on receipt of price. 


“ The best illustrated volume of the season.".—Round Table, December 9. 


A ROUND OF DAYS 
DALZIEL’S FINE ART GIFT-BOOK FOR. 1866. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 17 Mercer Street, New York, 


Has a supply of this superb book, which will be disposed of at Retail. Also, an assort- 
ment of the leading 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS OF THE YEAR, 

together with a stock of our own Stand ard Works, suitable for Presents, in fine bindings, 
such as 
DISRAELI'S WORKS. 6 vols., half calt. 
LAMB'S WORKS. 5 vols., half calf. 
BYRON. (A fine Library Edition.) 4 vols., half calt. 
EDGAR A. POE'S WORKS—Prose and Poetical—in a variety of styles and bindings. 
PROF. WILSON’S WORKS. NOCTES AMBROSIAN. 
DOCTOR DORAN’S WORKS. 9 vols., half calf. 
HALLAM’'S WORKS. 
SYDNEY SMITH PRAED. 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

And many other leading and popular authors. 


WIDDLETON, 17 Mercer, nearly opposite Howard St. 


English Magazines, Newspapers, and Periodicals. 
WILLMER & ot agaet 
47 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
(Es TABLISHED 1844), 


Supply on Subscription every Magazine, Newspaper, or Periodical published 
in Great Britain or on the Continent of Europe. 


Price-List For 1866 Now Reapy. 


| 
~ | [Norwich, N. Y.] 


| shail [Mich.] Statesman. 


“THe LirrLe CorporaL.—Though modestly calling itself by a subordinate title, it 
is really a very major-general among the children’s magazines,”’— Chenango Telegraph 


“* The Little Corporal is the most interesting and instructive monthly in the Union.’ 


| —Louisville Democrat. 


‘* The Little Corporal is universally admitted to be the best juvenile paper now in 


| existence.”’—Dubuque Daily Times. 


* We like it better than ever.’—N. W. C. Advocate. 


“It strikes the right key, and is admirable—neither heavy nor silly, but simple, 
fresh, buoyant, and earnest.’"°-—Adamea [N. Y.] Visitor. 


| 

| 

| 

‘*Its influence for good can never be estimated.”—Grand Haven News. 


** Indeed, there is no pay of the kind published that approaches it as a juvenile 
journal.”’—Poughkeepsie Daily Press. 

‘Of all the children’s papers which are competitors for the patronage of the public, 
we know of no one which so nearly 2 to our standard of what such a paper 
should be. The terms are most liberal.”"—Batavia (N. Y.] Republican Advocate. 


“The children will be better and happier from reading it.”"—Zenry [Ill.] Courier. 

‘* The Little Corporal really excels any child’s paper we have seen. The premium 
| picture is of itself worth a year’s subscription.” —Sandusky [O.] Reg. 

““ We consider it the best, decidedly the best, journal of the kind for children that 
| we ever saw.”’—Star of the Valley (Newville, Pa.] 

** We have the first two numbers of The Little Corporal, which are edited with un- 
| usual ability. They sparkle with originality, and are attractive on every page.” — Wor- 
cester |Mass.] Palladium. 

** The Little Corporal is the most readable and interesting and instructive paper for 
| children we have ever perused.”—Farmington [Maine] Chronicle. 
| 

“it is the cleverest thing of its kind yet realized in America.”’"—Roxbury [Mass.] 
| Journal. 
“ THe Little CorporaL.—Certainly, we have seen nothing in the shape of a child's 
paper which could compare with this, which comes to us from over the prairies.””— 
Portland {Maine} Daily Presse. 


| 





The above are only atithe of the many beautiful noticés our young soldier has 
received. 
Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 


Curcago, ILL, 
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Now Ready, 


THE NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY,” 


“DIARY OF KITTY TREVYLYAN,” ETC., ENTITLED 
WINIFRED BERTRAM, 
THE WORLD SHE LIVED 


By the Author of the “* Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 


AND IN. 


1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 


The marvellous power of this author over her readers has been felt to their delight | 


and profit by tens of thousands in our country. The beauty and truthfulness of her 
pictures of life, which have given her other volumes of this series, published by us, such 
wide and deserved popularity, are conspicuous in this new work. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE SONG WITHOUT WORDS; 
LEAVES FROM A VERY OLD BOOK. 
DEDICATED TO CHILDREN, 
On tinted paper, beautifully illustrated, bound, $1. 
M. W. DODD, 506 Broapway. 
E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


In addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 
Of these we have an immense asgortment, including War Scenes, American and Foreign 


Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary, etc., etc.; also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for 
~ublic or private exhibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into the United States, and we manufacture im- 


mense quantities in great variety, ranging in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our | 


ALBUMS have the reputation of being superior in beauty and durability to any others 
They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price. 


(2 FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. _49 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. ad 


Our Catalogue now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different subjects, to which addi- 


tions are continually being made of Portraits of Eminent Americans—viz., about 


100 Major-Generals, 100 Lieut.-Colonels, 
200 Brig.-Generals, 250 Other Officers, 
275 Colonels, 75 Navy Officers, 
40 Artists, 125 Stage, 
3,000 Copies of Works of Art, 


550 Statesmen 
130 Divines, 
125 Authors, 
50 Prominent Women. 


-ncluding reproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An order for One Dozen PictuREs from our Cata- 
logue will be filled on the receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail FREE. 

Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D., will please remit twenty five per 
cent. of the amount with their orders. 

(8 Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 pictures, 75 cents. 

«2 The price and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy. 


MONUMENTS TO 
WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN, 


built with twenty-four neatly-finished blocks, upon which are the faces of all the Presi- 
dents, the coats-of-arms of all the States, and a variety of printed matter. In a substan- 
tial box. Price $2. 
“A beautiful HoLipay Presentand a neat PaRLoR ORNAMENT.”"—JN. Y. Zvangelist. 
THE PALACE OF SANTA CLAUS, AND DOMINOES. 


Nine games and fifty puzzles. Price $1 3 


For sale by all booksellers and dealers in toys. On the receipt of $3 2 the two 
boxes will be sent by express, free of charge, to any place east of the Mississippi, by 
OAKLEY & MASON, 
21 Murray Street, N. Y. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS 
oF 
PLAIDY’S TECHNICAL STUDIES 


For the Piano-forte, from the newly corrected German copy. as used in the Conserva- 
toriums of Leipzic and Munich, one edition having American Fingering, the other 
Foreign Fingering. This work is designed to facilitate the studies of both Professors 
and Amateurs. Price $2. If no preference is designated, the American copy will be 


rent 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


277 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Just PUBLISHED: 


Cheap Music for Christmas Celebrations. 
THREE BEAUTIFUL CAROLS. 
1lst—‘‘Ir CaME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR,” 
Price 5 cents; $3 per hundred 
2d—** THREE KiNGs oF ORIENT.” 
3d—** GATHER AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREB.”’ 
Both on one sheet. Price 5 cents ; $3 per hundred 
Published by 
H. G. ABBEY, 


5983 Broadway, N. Y 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THE WAR, 
obtained at great expense, and forming a 
COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 

OF THE 
GREAT UNION CONTEST. 
Dutch Gap, 
Pontoon Tatas, 
Hanover Junction, 
Lookout Mountain, 


Chickahominy, 
City Point, 


Bull Run, 
Yorktown, 
Gettysburg, 
Fair Oaks, 
Savage Station, 
Fredericksburg, 
Fairfax, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Richmond, Charleston, Mobile, 
Petersburg, Etc., Etc. Etc., Etc 
Everybody is interested in these memorable scenes. 

Just published by 


Strawberry Plains, 
Deep Bottom, 
Belle Plain, 
Monitors, 
Chattanooga, 

Fort Morgan, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & ©O., 
&1 Broadway, New York. 
(2 Catalogne sent on receipt of stamp. 


ReaDY DECEMBER 1), 
With 12 Photographic Ilustrations by Willingale. 
O MOTHER DEAR, JERUSALEM! 
The old Hymn: its Origin and Genealogy. 
EDITED BY 
WILLIAM Cc. PRIME. 

One Vol. small 4to. Only 300 Copies printed 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 


7i0 Broadway, Cor. Ninth Street. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


NATION OFFIcE, Monday Morning, } 
Dec. 11, 1865. ; 
THE Secretary of the Treasury laid his annual report before Congress on 


the 5th inst. It contains the following returns and estimates : 


For 1864-5. 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance in Treasury 


EXPENDITURES 
$96,739,905 War Department 


$1,031,323, 360 


Receipts from Customs $4,928,260 Navy 122,567,776 
“ Direct Tax son 1,%0,573 Interest on Public Debt 77,397,712 
” Internal Revenue 209,464.215 Civil Service 44,765,558 
e Lands - . ‘ 996,553 Pensions, ete 14,258,575 





Miscellaneous 32,978,284 Balance in Treasury 858,309 


Deficit. 864.863.5090 


291,171,290 


bee 


$1,291,171,290 
For 1865-6 

Salance in Treasury.. $558,309 War Department 

Receipts from Customs 147,009,583 Navy 


Ps 
‘ed Internal Revenue . 271,618,885 Interest on Debt 


$473,157,987 
51,520,669 


132,987,349 






e Direct Tax 31,111 Civil Service 43.565.512 
2 Lands 332,89) Pensions, et 18,281,031 
“ag Miscellaneous . 48,393,729 

Deficit . . 250,968,041 


719.512.0948 


Se eitole 


$719,512,548 
For 1866-7. 
Receipts from Customs $100,000,000 War Department 
Internal Revenue 275,000,000 Navy. 
Lands 1,000,000 Interest on Debt 
= Miscellaneous 20,000,000 Civil Service. 


. $39,017,416 
43,982,457 
141,542,068 
42,165,599 
17,609,640 
111,682,818 


Pensions, etc. 

S irplur. ° 
$396,000,000 $396,000.000 
The deficit of 1864-5 was supplied by loans ; of that of 1865-6, $138,773,097 
have already been supplied in the same way, leaving $112,194,944 yet to be 
borrowed. With regard to the disposal of the surplus of 1866-7, the 


Secre- 
| tary suggests that the entire debt should be funded into one 


general stock, 
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bearing interest at the rate of 5 or 54 percent., and that a sum of $200,000,000 

be annually set apart for the payment of the interest and the reduction of the 

principal; he shows that this method would pay off the entire debt in about 

thirty-two years, if it were funded at 54 per cent., and in twenty-cight years 

if it were funded at 5 per cent. He strongly urges a specific appropriation 

of this amount of money, and recommends the repeal of the dead-letter 

statute ordering a Sinking Fund. With ygard to the currency, the Secre- 

tary advises Congress to institute a policy of contraction, by declaring the 

compound-interest notes no longer a legal tender after their maturity, and 

by authorizing the Secretary to sell six per cent. bonds from time to time 

for United States notes, and to cancel the latter as fast as received. He, 
replies to the popular arguments against contraction; contends that the 

public revenues will not be thereby diminished ; that being gradual, it need 

not involve a commercial crisis ; that it may embarrass the national banks, 

but it is “better to embarrass them now than bankrupt them two years 
hence ;” that, withoui it, the country is rushing headlong to ruin; that 

labor is diminishing and speculation taking its place; that contraction 

would impart stability to industry and safety to trade. He assumes that the 
compound legal tenders being out of the way, a reduction of $200,000,000 
of United States notes would cause gold to fall to par. He appears to 
believe that the Department could negotiate this amount of 6 per cent. 

bonds within the next three years, and at the same time take care of the 
$1,200,000,000 of short notes and bonds which mature in 1866, 1867, and 
1868. He does not recommend an increase of national bank currency, but 

suggests that his policy of contraction will compel such a curtailment o! 
national bank issues at the North as will leave for the South an adequate 

share of the $300,000,000 already authorized. With regard to taxes, he 
recommends a simplification of the internal revenue laws, by modifying 
some of the leading taxes, and removing a number of minor imposts which 
produce much vexation and little revenue. He does not appear to contem- 
plate a larger revenue from ‘internal taxes than $275,000,000. He recom- 
mends no changes in the tariff. 

Such are the leading points in Mr. McCulloch’s report. It is very favorably 
viewed in Wall Street, though grave doubts are entertained with regard to | 
the possibility of contracting the currency by the negotiation of long loans 
—at least until the short-date liabilities of Government have been got 
out of the way, Foreign bankers intimate that the exhibit of our financial 
position and prospects will exercise a favorable influence upon the European | 
markets for our securities, and that the receipt of the report will probably | 
revive the European demand for 5-20 bonds. At present prices there is a} 
profit op their importation from England. 

Some regret is expressed in certain quarters that the Secretary did not | 
hint at the propriety of a revision of the tariff, with a view to the reduc- 
tion of duties whick were imposed for mere protective purposes, and which | 
neither yield revenue te the Government nor conduce to the benefit of the | 
people. In view, however, of the composition of the Congressional Com. | 
mittee of Ways and Means, there is but little ground for hoping that such a | 
recommendation, had it been made, would have met with favorable con- | 
sideration. 


| 
| 
In national bank circles the report is naturally viewed with disfavor, | 
These institutions have been doing a lucrative business on the basis of Gov- | 
ernment deposits, and a pretty broad license to issue irredeemable paper ; 
the policy of the Secretary, if carried out, would involve a general bank 
contraction, a liberal withdrawal of currency from circulation, and, conse- 
quently, a material reduction in bank dividends. It is understood that 
influential parties interested in national banks have gone to Washington to 
plead the case of the national institutions before the commitees of Con. 
gress ; some weeks must elapse before a trustworthy opinion can be formed 
with regard to the prospects of their success or failure. 

The following table will show the course of prices in the stock, gold 
exchange, and money markets during the week : 





Dec. 2. Dec. 9. Advance. Decline. 

United States Sixes of 1881 errr: 107g 1 
5-20 Bonds, old............ ecaceace ee 102°% 1\ 
5-20 Bonds of 1865... ‘ nea eae 991g 9954 ss eeee 
PN iio vn dcaahs cnadcne meek: 91% % vane 
7-30 Notes, second series. : . 9675 35 «ae | 
New York Central..... “7 .. GU¢ 9634 * eee bt 
Erie Railway ...... ree . _— a 9214 ot eeee 
Hudson River............. = ... 108% 108 wee x | 
Reading Railroad................. 1153, 117% 1% aie 
Michigan Southern ................... Ty ve br Resa a 135 | 
Cleveland and Pittsburg .......... 923, 9314 .) ee 
Chicago and North-Western. .... 4 36 354 % 

> ” Preferred 64, 634 Sites 1 | 
Chicago and Rock Island ‘ . . Wi 10524 . 1% | 





ation. 


P., Fort Wayne and Chicago........ --- 10% 10534 é 
ere Sees Wade eA bvaewaedoes 46 4g yor +s 
Ssh cacidvns nnesssncdncscsecence 43%4 4336 “ae 1h 
IE oii ctkG dcr vats dns cohecteseaen 16 144 se 134 
American Gold............ ae lene aaa 1484 144° oie 34g 
jankers’ Bills on London ............. 109 10034 sg 

Call Loans...... Le vi 


The feature of the week has been a general advance in Governments, 
based mainly on the favorable light in which the President’s message las 
been viewed. Before its publication, it had been generally reported that it 
would take strong ground both on the Mexican question and on the Alalamu 
dispute ; and many holders were sellers on this expectation. Disappointed 
by the calm and statesmanlike utterances of the Executive on these ques- 
tions, these parties have since become buyers, and prices have consequently 
advanced from 4} to 1} per cent. The general course of miscellaneous shares 
has been downward, with a few exceptions. Reading advanced on Saturday 
to 117}, on a rumor that the directors had agreed upon a dividend of 10 per 
cent. in money and 5 per cent. in scrip. As they do not meet till to-day, the 
rumor was of course premature, though it is not unlikely that Mr. Moses 
Taylor and his friends may carry their point and insist u, on a larger divi 
dend than 10 per cent. Pittsburg and Erie continue to fluctuate actively ; 
both, at the close on Saturday, were a fraction higher than they were a week 
ago. A small parcel of Erie arrived last week from London. Most of the 
railway shares declined on the general theory that the tendency of the policy 
of Government is towards contraction and lower prices. The heaviest decline 
was in Southern Michigan, which is being severely hammered by parties 
supposed to represent managing directors ; in Rock Island, of which a large 
block is being distributed ; in Mariposa, which seems to be gradually sink 
ing back to old figures ; and in North-West Preferred, on which a dividend 
was expected ere this. The volume of business done in the Street was small. 
Both bulls and bears seem confident in their position, though neither at 
present evince a disposition to demonstrate against the enemy. 

Gold advanced last Monday to 148% on the report that the President 


| would recommend to Congress a policy toward France which was likely to 


provoke an angry controversy, if not actual hostilities. On the receipt of 
the message, the speculators who had been buyers on the false report ap- 
peared in the market as sellers, and the Government brokers offering con 
siderable parcels at the same time, the price declined steadily to 144}, 
closing Saturday at 1443. Exchange-remained pretty steady at 109 to 109} 
for bankers’ bills. The importations last week were lighter than usual, fall 
ing considerably below the corresponding week of the two last years. As 
the holidays approach, general business relapses into quiet ; but if no change 
takes place in the money market, importers and jobbers feel confident that 
we shall have a handsome spring trade. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
THE 7.30 POPULAR LOAN 


5 NASSAU STREET, 


(Continental Bank Building, near Wall Strect). 





DEPOSITS RECEIVED, COLLECTIONS MADE. 
ALL KINDS OF UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER POPULAR 
FIRST CLASS SECURITIES 


BOUGHT AND SOLD AT MARKET RATES. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
27 & 29 Prine St., New York, 
Has for sale U. 8. 73-10 Notes, all sizes; also, One Year Certificates and ail other Gov 


ernment Loans. 
P. C. CALHOUN, President. 


B. SEAMAN, Cashier. 
ANTHONY LANE, Asst. Cashier. 
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GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS. 


The interchange of presents among friends is the very surest cement of friendship. 
To confer a gift proves forethought, a desire to please, to serve, to be useful toa friend. 


Every one desires to be thought of by his or her friends when absent. To provide a 


present for a friend who is ata distance, is the most certain proof that you are thinking | 


of that person. 


If to think of our friends’ present tastes, when at a distance from them, is to show | 


a sincere concern for them, how much more strongly would this concern be manifested 
if we showed that our interest in them extended away into the future, and provided not 
for their mere personal gratification, but for tbeir permanent welfare. 


No better time could be chosen for advancing the generous principle of Life Insur- | 


ance as applied to a provision for a wife or family. 


| 
If you stand in the relation of parent, can you manifest your affection for a married | 


son or daughter better than by presenting him or her, as a gift, with the means of 
effecting a Life policy, for the protection of the young family ? 

If you stand in the relation of a wealthy brother or friend, can you not find an 
opportunity of making such a gift in a manner that will render it an acceptable compli- 
ment and an enduring benefit ? 


THE UNION MUTUAL 

is one of those well-established and prudently managed Life Insurance Companies 
which distinguish this nation for enlightened benevolence, practical wisdom, and dis- 
interested philanthropy. It offers superior advantages to the life-insuring public. It 
is based upon fundamental principles of soundness, and gives abundant security in 
Jarge accumulated funds. Through the admirable economy of its management large 
dividends are secured to policy-holders. It is prompt in payment of losses, and 
accommodates the assured in the settlement of their premiums in life policies, by 
receiving a note for one-half, when the premium amounts to over $30, 


—_——s 


THE UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This is one of the oldest wholly Mutual Life Insurance Companies in the United 
States, and has been uniformly successful, having always made large returns in Cash 
dividends to all the policy-holders. 

NEW 


YORK OFFICE, 


J. 


151 
W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


BROADWAY. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
51 WALL STREET, cor. of William, NEW YORK, 
JANUARY, 1865. 
insures against Marine and Inland Navigation Risks. 


The wHo.e prorits of the Company revert to the AssuRED, and are divided ANNv- 
ALLY, upon the Premiums terminated during the year, and for which Certificates are 
issucd, BEARING INTEREST until redeemed. 

The Dividend was 40 per cent, in each of the years 1863, 4 and 5. 
The Profits for 22 years amount to the sum of 
Of which there has been redeemed by Cash 


covccescecccees $19,691,020 


12,693,730 


The Company has— 


ASSETS, OVER ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS, 
Viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. ... 


3ank, and other Stocks. .. $4,974,700 
- rrr ) 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, Real Estate, Bond and Mortgages, and 

other securities 


ey en eee Eee ee ee Te eee TT TT eer TT ee TT er Tere 3,140,530 
CMG 8. ono. be edd pb oubelecanbace bbbkseeasaaes 541,800 | 
FR RRS ree Rene Pn eet Re rey ee eer arte” rere 288,430 

$11,135,500 


TRUSTEES. 


Daniel S. Miller, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Geo. G. Hobson, 
David Lane, 
James Bryce, 
Wm. Sturgis, 
Henry K. Bogert, 
William E. Dodge, 
Dennis Perkins, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
J. Henry Burgy, 
. P. Pill ot. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presiden. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


John D. Jones, 
Charles Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Coit, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Charles H. Russell, 
Lowell Holbrook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royal Phelps, 
Caleb Barstow, 


Cornelius Grinnell, 
C. A. Hand, 

Watts Sherman, 

B. J. Howland, 

Benj. Babcock, 
Fletcher Westray, 
Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 
Gordon W. Burnham, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
James Low, 

Charles H. Marshall, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Acting Secretary. 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prine STREET, New Yorg, 
AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





BUYS 


The Nation. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
| OF NEW YORK, 





OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital, - -°* * *- °: = $2,000,000 00 
Assets, ist Jan., 1865, - -* - = 3,765,503 42 
Liabilities, Se ee Se SF 77,901 52 
FIRE 
" MARINE, 
nd 
INLAND 


INSURANCE. 
Agencies at all important points throughout the United States. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, VIcE-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary, 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 
W. C. NICOLL, Superintendent Marine Department 


Marine and Fire Insurance, 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| 108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus, over 400.000 


This Company ensures at customary rates of 
|INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on CARGO « 
| DAMAGE by FIRE, 


Ir PREMIUMS ARE ParD IN GOLD, LossEs 


emium agai 
FREIGHT; 


t ALL 


als ) 


NE AND 


pr 
pr 
r LOSS or 


MARI 
against 


WILL BE PAatp IN Gop. 
The Assured receive 


in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal 







fite without incurring any liability. or 





n the premium. 
All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid 
SCRIP DIVIDEND, declared Jan. 10, 1865, FIFTY per cent. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, Jr., 2d Vice-President. 


HENRY H. PORTER, Secretary. 
THE 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET, 
JUNE 1, 


1865, 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000, 
CASH CAPITAL, parp in, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 


Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 








B. C. MORRIS, Preside: 
WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. ‘RIS, President. 


j 
} 
| 


| E. W CLARK & CO., 
BANKEI AND 


> 


\ Ss 


BROKERS, 

85 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES, CERTIFICATRS 
OF INDEBTEDNESS, QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHERS, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES. 
STOCKS and BONDS of all kinds BOUGHT and SOLD on COMMISSION. 

HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 

Office, 161 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital, 


$200,000 








WILLIAM B, DIXON, Preside 
JOSEPH W WILDEY, Secretary, DEON, Fessttent. 
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NIACARA FIRE 
OFFICE, 


INCREASED TO - - 
1865, ae ae 


CasH CAPITAL 
SuRpPuivs, JAN. 1, 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
- 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL : : ° ‘ . 
ASSETS - : . ° ‘ a . 


Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 





STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, 


BROWN, BROTHERS 
56 WALL STREET, 


Iasue, in New York, Circular Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world 


‘The Nation: 
A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


Tuts journal will 


body. It will, on the contrary, make 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Writing Paper cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Blank Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Memorandum Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street 
Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Portfolios cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassan Street. 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH ’S, 86 Nassan St 
Arnold & Boss's Fluid cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. 
Scrap Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 


SUGAR-CURED 
HAMS 


EDWARDS'S WHITE 
WASHINCTON 
w ready for sale. 
Name branded in full. 
ALL KINDS OF SMOKED MEATS, 
GEORGE W. EDWARDS, 
227 and 229 Christie Street, N. Y. 
SERPENTS DI PHARAON, 
OR, 
SERPENTS’ EGGS. 
Age! 


ALSO 


The scientific Miracle of the On lighting the 
cone, a smal) snake uncoils itself. 
‘The y are truly marvellous and apparently inexhaust- 

ible.”"—London Times. 

Wholesale and Retail by OLDEN & SAWYER, 

246 Canal Street, New York. 

Price 50 cents a Box, mailed free. A liberal discount to 

the trade. Agents wanted. 


AMERICAN WATCHES. 
JOHNSTON & CO., 150 BOWERY, N. Y., 
sell at lowest rates 
American Gold and Silver Watches, 
English Lever Watches, 
Fine Swiss Watches. 
The handsomest Detached ma Watch in the market 
for 
PURE GOLD WEDDING RINGS 
Fine Jewelry, diamonds, silver ware, and best quality 
silver-plated ware of our own manufacture. 
Articles sent free of expense to all parts of the country, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
12 WALL STREET. 


JONATHAN D. 


EDGAR W. 
Secretary. 


not be the organ of any party, 
an earnest effort to bring 


The Nation. 


$1,000,000 


97! 5,25: > 


the day is marred. 


spirit, and to wage war upon the vices 





the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 


of violence, exaggeration- 


and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 


The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 


STEELE, President. 


ifications for it. 


with care, 


$1,000,000 00 


most prominent features; 


A special correspondent, 
is pursuing a journey 


appear every week, and he is charged with 


and pains will be taken to have this 


task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 


selected for his work 
the South. 


who has been 


through His letters 


the duty of simply 


= 
1,500,000 00 reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the public as far as 
possible to draw its own inferences. 
, : is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of , 
CROWELL, Vice-President, It ¥8 ’ savestors, as well as of the 
public generally, to have questions of trade and finance treated 
& CO every week by a writer whose position and character will give 
- his articles an exceptional value, and render them a safe and 
trustworthy guide. 
* 
Terms :—Six Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, Four 
Dollars. When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 
additional. 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pusuisner, 
sect, or 


to 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 


1,600 HAMILTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MACHINISTS’, FOUNDERS’, SMITHS’ and BOILER- 
MAKERS’ TOOLS. 

SHAFTING, with Ball and Socket Bearings and Double 
Cone Vice-Couplings, admitting of the easiest possible 
adjustment. 

A complete assortment of PULLEY and WHEEL PAT 
TERNS, from which Castings or finished work will be 
furnished. 

RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS, TURNING and TRANSFER 
TABLES, and PIVOT BRIDGES. 
Sole Manufacturers and Licensees o1 
GIFFARD’S INJECTOR, 
For Feeding Boilers. 


WILLIAM SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 
Boynton’s Brick and Portable Furnaces, Fire-place and 
Parior Heaters, Kitcheners, Ranges, Parlor and Office 
Stoves, are warranted o give satisfaction. Send for cir- 


cular. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
234 Water Street, near Beekman, New York. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
Py.e’s SALERATUS. Pyte’s O. K. Soar. 
Py e’s CREAM TARTAR. Py.e’s BLUEING POWDER. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of James PyLe, Manufacturer, New York. 


KEYS’ 
; AMERICAN UNION WRITING FLUID, 
AND COPYING INKS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. 
Always clean, and flowin | from the pen, these inks 
are ——— taking the place of all others, and merit the 
special attention of the penman. 


On trial they will be found superior in every respect to 
the imported inks now in use. 


REEVES & CO., 
(Successors to J. G. Keys,) 


MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS 
303 Washington Street (near Reade), N. Y. 


The Fourth Exhibition in New York 


of FRENCH, ENGLISH, and FLEMISH PICTURES is 

open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Monday and 
ursday evenings from 7 to - at the Studio Building, 15 

Tenth Street. PILGERAM, Secretary. 
E. GAmBarr, Director. 


130 Nassau street, N. Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITII 


B. T. BABBITT’S 

Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP-MAKER. 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
Potash in market. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington st., N. Y. 


Bradbury's Pianos “the Best.” 
Pronounced “ THE Best” by the most renowned artists. 
“ ScupERIOR in tone, touch, power, DuRABILITY, and ele- 
gance of finish.’ Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
Call or send for circular. 


WM. B. BRADBURY. 


Steele & Co.’s 
PATENT FEATHER DUSTERS. 


Extra Furniture Dusters, CARRIAGE DusTERS, PIANO, 
CorRNICE, AND CoUNTER DusTERs. 300 VARIETIES FOR 
Srore, Hore, AND HovseHoLp USE AT ALL PRICES. 

3 Park Row, 
Opposite Astor House, N. Y. 
THE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. L, 

Affords rare facilities for obtaining a 

MusicaL Epvucation. 

Send for Circulars and Catalogue. Address 

EBEN TOURJEE, Providence, R. I. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 
Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; 
Mannufacturtrs or 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. 


corner of Crosby. 


THoRoUGH 








WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
SQUARE, 


GRAND, 
AND 
PIANOS. 


UPRIGHT 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first- 


class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 


maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed im every quality found in a 
first-class Piano. 
650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Curicago, ILL 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 
SPECIAL COLD MEDAL. 


(From Watson's Weekly Art Journal.) 


AWARDS TO Musica INsTRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was 
awarded, at the late Fair of the American Institute, to 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., for the best Reed Instru- 
ment on exhibition—a most just testimonial. 

“They are an exceedingly good substitute for an Organ, 
and I can speak of them in the highest terms.” 

GEO. W. MORGAN, 

**T have found them to be the finest Instruments of the 
class I ever saw.” Geo, F. Bristow. 

“They are entitled to be ranked as the first and best 
among instruments of their class.” Wo. A. Kine. 

** The tone is incomparable, and they are far in advance 
of any other instrument ofa similar kind.” 

CHARLES FRADEL. 


THE PARLOR ORCAN, 


with the recent improvements of Mr. J Carhart, is, with. | 


out exception, far superior in Q@uaLity, PowER, SWEET- 
NEss, VARIETY and Expression oF ToNE. DURABILITY 
OF CONSTRUCTION, ELEGANCE OF CASE Im- 
PROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 


POSSESSING 


A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
97 East Twenty-third St., New York. 


The Nation. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1828. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANOS. 





At the Great Mechanics’ Fair, held in Boston in Octo- 
ber, 1865, Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS were awarded 
THE FIRST GOLD MEDAL 

For the BEST GRAND PIANOS. 


| es 


The FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
For the BEST SQUARE PIANOS. 





The FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
| For the BEST UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





This Fair called forth an UNUSUAL COMPETITION— 
35 Pianos being represented. The report of the judges 
is very thorough and very decided on the merits of the 
CHICKERING PIANO. 
| THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR, of 1965, awards Chick- 
ering & Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. 
THE INDIANA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chick- 
| ering & Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. 
| THE IOWA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering 
| & Sons TWO FIRST PRIZES. 
THE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chick- 
ering & Sons TWO FIRST PRIZES. 
FOURTEEN FIRST-CLASS GOLD AND SILVER ME- 
DALS IN THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER AND OCTO- 
| BER, 1865. 
| Making a total of FIFTY-FIVE 
| awarded to CHICKERING & SONS, as 
FIRST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION for 
| the SUPERIORITY OF THEIR PIANOS. 


PRIZE MEDALS 





| OPINIONS OF EMINENT ARTISTS. 
THALBERG. 


“TI consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos, beyond com- 
| parison, the best I have ever seen in America.” 


PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 


A full assortment of these Instruments, which have | 


been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add- 


ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- | 


abte us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 


Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


The Horace Waters 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. 

and retail, at reduced prices. 
purchased. 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $00, 
$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. 
431 Broadway. 


To let, and rent allowed if 
75, $100, 


L Factory and Warerooms, 
Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


COOKINC AND HEATING BY CAS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES AND 
RANGES, 
GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. 
HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS | 
PERFECTLY. 
Also, 
KEROSENE OIL COOKING STOVES, | 


The bestin market, have regular SIDE OVENS, and gnar- 
anteed to BAKE PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or | 
Smell. 

EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. CO., 





474 Broadway, N. Y. 
| 
&= Llustrated Catalognes sent free. | 


Wholesale | 


Monthly payments received for the same. | 





| GOTTSCHALK, 
} “IT consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos superior to any 
| in the world.” 


SATTER. 


“For volume and fine quality of tone, with nicety of ar- 
| ticulation, the Chickering Pianos are unequalled.” 





BASSINI. 


my pupils and friends.’ 
| —_—_— 
| MUZIO. 
| “Tconsider your Pianos the finest I have ever played 
} upon.” 
| Watson's Art Journal, of November 11, in its criticism 
of Mme. Abel's concert, says: ‘*Madame Abel performed 
on the new Chickering Grand, which took the Gold Medal 
| at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ As- 
| sociation, held at Boston last month. 
“JIT IS THE NOBLEST INSTRUMENT WE EVER 

HEARD IN A CONCERT-ROOM. 


| WEBLI. 

| ‘*T believe that, in every particular, your Pianos are 
| superior to any I have ever seen in this country or in | 
| Europe.’ 


“T always use and always recommend your Pianos to 


— 
racy’ 
CROVER & BAKER'S 
SEWING MACHINES 
WERE AWARDED THE HigHEst PREMIUMS 
At the State Fairs of 


New York, | Miinoia, |} Virginia, 
New Jersey, | Michigan, N. Carolina, 
Vermont, | Wisconsin, | Tennessee, 
Penngylvania, | lowa, Alabama, 
Ohio, | Kentucky, Oregon, 
Indiana, | Missouri, California, 


And at numerous Institute and County Fairs, including 
all the Fairs at which they were exhibited the past three 
years. 

The GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC-STITCH SEWING 
| MACHINE is superior to all others, for the following rea- 
' sons: 

1. The seam is stronger and more elastic than any other. 

2. It is more easily managed, and is capable of doing a 

greater variety and range of work than any other 

3. It is capable of doing all the varieties of sewing done 

by other machines, and, in addition, executes beautiful 
embroidery and ornamental work. 


GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO., 
495 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without char 
ment, using all kinds of thread. 1 hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, anc t. do all kinds ot 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties eng g in the sale of sewing- 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before purchasing. They make the shuttle- 
| stitch, which cannot be excelled tor firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements er litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur 
nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE Co., 
Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





ge or adjust- 












| FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
Wonderful REveRsIBLE Freep Motion. SELP-aDJvst- 
ing Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. Four 
distinct Stitches. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
65 BROADWAY, WN. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
of American Institute. 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE. 


N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is not preferred 
to any in market for family use. 


AGENTS WANTED. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 


| est point of perfection.” 


“Grand in power, without noise; capable of sustain- 
ing any amount of forcing, without losing the rich purity 
of its tones; clear, bright,and beautiful throughout the 
entire range, every tone is a pearl of sound, sympathetic 


FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 

629 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE! 


Lecture-Room and Sabbath-School 
IN EVERY STYLE, 


AGRAFFE BRIDGE. 
Pianos with or without the Agraffe Bridge, wt 
have constantly used for the past twelve years. 


hich we 


Settees 





WAREROOMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
652 BROADWAY, N. Y. | 
246 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. ROBERT PATON, 


} 
914 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | 2% GROVE STREET, NEW YORE. 
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DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


J. CC. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 
by all Dealers. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s 
THROUGH LINE 


TO CALIFORNIA, 
TOUCHING AT MEXICAN PORTS, 


AND CARRYING THE U. 8. MATL, 


Leave Pier No. 42 North River, foot of Canal Street, at 12 
o'clock noon, on the Ist, 11th, and 2ist of every month 
(except when those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the 
preceding Saturpay), for ASPINWALL, connecting, via 
Panama Railroad, with one of the Company’s steamships 
from Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at ACA- 
PULCO, 
DECEMBER. 
ist.—HENRY CHAUNCEY, Captain Gray, connecting 
with CONSTITUTION, Captain Farnsworth. 
lith.—ATLANTIC, Captain Maury, connecting with 
GOLDEN CITY, Captain Bradbury. 
2ist—NEW YORK, Captain Horner, connecting with 
COLORADO, Captain Watkins. 


Departures of ist and 2ist connect at Panama with steam- | 
} 


ers for SOUTH PACIFIC PORTS. Those of ist touch at 
MANZANILLO. 
Through Passage Rates, in Currency. 

First Canty, SECOND CABIN, STEERAGE, 
-$325. $225. 
Panama Railroad ticket invariably $23 additional, in 

currency. 

A discount of One-Firtru from steamers’ rates allowed 
to second-cabin and steerage passengers with families. 


On STEAMERS 


One Hundred Pounds Baggage allowed each adult. | 


laggage-masters accompany baggage through, and attend 
to ladies and children without male protectors. Baggage 
received on the dock the day before sailing, from steam- 


boats, railroads, and passengers, who prefer to send down | 


early. 

An experienced Surgeon on Board. Medicines and at 
tendance free. 

A steamer will be placed on the line January 1, 1866, to 
run from NEW ORLEANS to ASPINWALL, via HAVANA. 

For Passage tickets or further information apply at the 
Company’s ticket office, on the wharf foot of Canal Street, 


North River. 7 
F, W. G. BELLOWS, AGENT. 


improvements in Piano-fortes. 

One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 

DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 


in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising | 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not | 


detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. Decker have developed in their 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— 7ridune. 


MARVIN’S 

PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE, 
Superior to any others in the following particulars 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burglar-proof. 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 

MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 

721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Send for a descriptive Circular. 


The Nation. 











Ps ‘NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


112 AND 114 Broapway. 


This is one of the oldest institutions of the kind in 
America, having been chartered in 1841, and commenced 
business in May, 1845. 

EVERY ONE SHOULD ENSURE. 

While we live we may protect those dependent upon us ; 
but when death severs the tie of all others most dear, it is 
a consolation to know that our prudence and foresight 
have made provision for the wants to which we can no 
longer minister; and the man who has the power, and neg- 
lects the opportunity, of providing in this way for the com- 
fort and independence of his family, fails in the duty 
which he ewes to them and himself. Therefore let every 
one who has not obtained a policy of Insurance upon his 
life no longer neglect this imperative duty. GREAT CARE 
SHOULD BE MANIFESTED IN THE SELECTION OF A COMPANY, 
The 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Offers the following highly important essentials: 

It is a strictly Mutual Company ; 

It has had Twenty Years’ Business Experience ; 

It has large Accumulated Assets ; 

It gives Liberal Assistance in the payment of Premi- 4 
ums ; 

Its Dividends are declared Annually ; 

It is prompt in the Payment of all Losses, 


IN FACT, 
Special care in the selection of its risks, strict economy, 
and a safe and judicious investment of its funds, emphat- 
ically characterize the management of this Company. 


Assets over 





$100. | 


$4,500,000. 
Annual Dividend, January 1, 1865, 
50 PER CENT. 
Amount Returned Premiums (Dividends) paid, 
$1,700,000. 


. 
Amount Claims by Death paid, 


$3,500,000. 


During its existence it has issued 
Over 36,000 Policies. 
TEN-YEARS NON-FORFEITING POLICIES. 


The New York Life Insurance Company originated, and 
was the !first to bring before the public, the Ten- Year 
| Non-forfeiting Plan, which has so fully commended itself 
| to the judgment of thinking men that it has become the 

most popular mode of assurance, and is rapidly supersed- 
| ing the old method of life-long payment. It has received 

THE UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL OF THE BEST 

BUSINESS MEN OF THE LAND, \arge numbers of 
| whom have taken out Policies under it as an investment. 


| TEN-YEARS NON-FORFEITING PLAN. 


A Party ensuring by this table, after the second year, 
cannot forfeit any part of what has been paid in, and his 
| policy becomes a source of income to him while living. 


| 

ANOTHER NEW FEATURE. 

| TEN-YEARS NON-FORFEITURE ENDOW- 
MENT POLICIES. 


| 


| 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 
WITH COG-WHEELS. 
The World’s Fair in London, the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and Eleven State Fairs have decided that 
the U. C. W. is THE BEsT. 


We also WARRANT IT THE BEST and most durable Wringer 
made. Over 200,000 have been sold, and each family can 
testify to its superior merits. 


“Tt saves its cost in clothing every year.”—OnancE 
JuDD. 


“One of the most useful articles in my house.”’—Mrs. 
Henry Warp BEECHER. 


“T heartily commend it.”"-—Rev. Dr. BELLows. 
Call or send for illustrated circular, with testimonials, 
retail prices, and terms to salesmen. 
Money can be made rapidly selling them in every town. 
R. C. BROWNING, GENERAL AGENT, 
347 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., 


WHOLESALE 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
42, 44 & 46 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, 
AND NO. 5 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 





DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 

One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer thap 
ordinary Pianos. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 
27 NortH Sixtu Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
128 WILLIAM STREET, New York, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Have on hand, or make to order at short notice, all quali- 


ties of Book and News Printing Papers at current market 
prices. 


UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
Factory, CAMDEN, N. J. 
R. ESTERBROOK &CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 


. 7 403 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
WAREHOUSES, {3 JOHN STREET, New York. 


Samples and prices on application. Lots made to order 
of any pattern or stamp required. 


CAUTION, 

These Pens are of genuine American manufacture, and 
equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 
imported. They are, therefore, sure to gain the confidence 
| of the American public. The fac-simile of our signature 
is sufficient security against foreign imitation. 


R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 


} 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 





A party ensuring by this table the amount is received 


by the assured himself, upon his attaining a specified age, | 


while full provision is made for death occurring prior 
thereto. Asa sure and profitable investment for one’s 
| declining years, they deserve the attention of all. These 
policies are coming into general request. [Zhe New York 
Life Insurance Company have recently prepared A NEW 
TABLE BY WHICH THE PREMIUMS CAN ALL BE 
PAID IN TEN YEARS AND THE NON-FORFEIT- 
URE BENEFIT ALSO SECURED, 
POLICIES ISSUED IN ALL THE USUAL FORMS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C, KENDALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


{2 Parties desirous of acting as Agents will please 
| apply personally or by letter. 


TRADE MARK: ae fish 
aa ia a Pe arrahted. 

descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 

New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 400 to No. 761. 
eph With 
| TRADE MARE: Erficke, h Designating 
| For sale by TON EAM. — 
| JOSEPH By = mgd & SONS, 

St 

| HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent.” NOW York 
} ednationan - " - ™ 
| FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
|STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
eee. Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
| solicited, 
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